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ABSTRACT 

The purpose of this guidebook is to provide practical 
information to assist state and local aging agencies in developing 
strategic relationships with businesses in their communities. The 
goals of the guidebook are: to spark the aging network's interest in 
developing and expanding public/private partnerships in the area of 
older worker employment; to provide guidance on how to create such 
partnerships; and to share examples of partnerships that other aging 
network organizations have tried. The chapters include: (1) "Older 
Worker Employment Partnerships: Exciting Propositions," an 
introduction to the world of older worker emplo3nnent partnerships, 
detailing why the aging network and business should be and are 
interest'^d in these types of projects; (2) "The Range of Partnership 
Possibilities," where the range of partnership formats are discussed; 
(3) "Steps in Creating an Older Worker Partnership Strategy," the 
"how-to" section; and (4) "Partnerships in Action: Case Studi..s," 
which details case studies of older worker partnerships from around 
the United States. (BF) 
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T 

X his guidebook is one in a series of 
publications on public /private part- 
nerships and was prepared in con- 
junction with the Washington Busi- 
ness Group on Health in its role as a 
participant in the U.S. Administration 
on Aging's National Eldercare Cam- 
paign. The series also includes publi- 
cations on partnerships in corporate 
eldercare, health promotion, and 
volunteerism, as well as an overview 
publication on making the businef.s 
cormection. 

The goals of this guidebook are: 

1 . to spark the aging network's in- 
terest in developing and ex- 
panding public/private partner- 
ships in the area of older worker 
employment, 

2. to provide guidance on how to 
create such partnerships, and 

3. to share examples of partner- 
ships that other a^g network 
organizations have tried. 



In keeping with these goals, the 
guidebook is organized in four chap- 
ters. Chapter 1 is an introduction to 
the world of older worker employment 
parfaierships, detailing why the aging 
network and business should be and 
are interested in these types of projects. 

Chapter 2 discusses the range of 
partnership formats. Chapter 3 is the 
"how-to" section, describing the steps 
involved in designing a partnership 
strategy. Chapter 4 provides detailed 
case studies of older worker partner- 
ships from around the U.S. 

The examples may not match the 
specific needs of your organization and 
your local or regional businesses. 
Rather than provide examples to be 
replicated exactly, our hope is that the 
guidebook will assist you in develop- 
ing your own creative public/ private 
partnerships. 



Chapter 1 

Older Worker Employment Partnerships: 
Exciting Propositions 



A 



iX the New York City Department 
for the Aging, an older job-seeker re- 
ceives fr&i computer training, thanks 
to the AGEWORKS Training Center, 
a partnership between the Depart- 
ment, IBM, and other businesses and 
foimdations. 

In Western Michigan, employers 
such as D & W Food Centers, Inc. and 
Home Health Services are making 
speeches to business groups and en- 
couraging their colleagues to hire older 
workers through the Area Agency on 
Agjng' s employment program. 

In Atlanta, older workers nomi- 
nated by their employers were hon- 
ored at a luncheon coordinated by the 
Atlanta Regional Commission and 
sponsored by the Sears-Roebuck 
Foundation. 

WHY were these businesses will- 
ing to participate in older worker em- 
ployment partnerships? The first an- 
swer is because they were asked by 
the agjmg network Asking was the 
first step, but, of coxirse, it was not 
enough. The second answer is that 
the partnen'.hip options were designed 
to be attractive to the businesses. The 
examples above and those described 
throughout this guidebook prove that 
business leaders are interested in older 
workers and in partnerships, espe- 
cially when given attractive partner- 
ship options. 



Why Business Is Interested in 

Older Workers 

Organizations employ older work- 
ers because doing so often makes good 
business sense. Some of the reasons 
business leaders are interested in older 
workers include: 

• Slow growth of the workforce 
and resulting labor shortages 

• Skill shortages and less-than-de- 
sirable workforce attitudes in 
other age segments 

• The agjmg of their own compa- 
nies' workforces 

• Aging customer populations 

Each of these reasons is discussed 
more fuHy below. You might share 
some of this information when moti- 
vating a business representative to be 
interested in older workers and when 
encouraging that representative to 
participate in your partnership. The 
four "boxes" in this chapter list ques- 
tions you might use to prompt em- 
ployee to think about older workers. 
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"[TJiese partnership 
employers] see their 
labor pool drying up. 
Vm/ get so many 
applicants zvho can't 
even fill out an 
application. They are 
fonoard- 1 'linking 
employers zoho see this 
I partnership] as one 
way to build a lahv 

IKXll. " 

— Robin Schacf 
Sonoma County 
Area Agency on Aging 
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uestions 



for Employers 
About Slow 
Workforce Growth 
Concerns 

• Are you finding it 
harder to recruit 
employees? 

• Are you concerned 
about future 
recruii ing? 

• How many new 
employees will you 
need to hire by the 
year 2000? 
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Slow Growth in the Workforce 

Employers are becoming concerned 
about the slow growth of the 
workforce. Indeed, between now and 
the year 2030, the labor force is pro- 
jected to increa'~e at a slower rate than 
at any time since the Great Depres- 
sion.' Consistent with the declining 
number of younger people, the num- 
ber of yoimger workers between the 
ages of 16 and 24 will be almost 1 
million less in the year 2000 than in 
1986.^ Some areas of the coimtry have 
alread}' faced severe labor shortages 
u\ which all skills have been in de- 
riand. In recent years, parts of New 
England, the Middle Atlantic states, 
aiid the Washington, D.C. area have 
had imemployment rates hovering 
near 4 percent.' 

Add to this slow growth concern 
the estimate that 70 percent of our 
economic growth from 1979 to 1986 
was due to an expanding number of 
workers rather than productivity gains 
and the reason why employers are 
disturbed by current and projected la- 
bor force shortages becomes increas- 
ingly dear.* While the current reces- 
sion may limit some employers' im- 
mediate concerns about labor short- 
ages, others are already looking to 
older workers as a partial answer to 
filling the gaps. 
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Concerns about the Younger 
Workforce: Skills and Attitudes 

In the near future, only 25 percent 
of new young workers will have the 
skills to compete for 60 percent of new 
jobs— jobs tiiat will require strong 
skills.^ 

Employers report that basic skill 
shortages are already among us. In a 
survey by the American Society of 
Personnel Administration of 707 per- 
sonnel officials, 49 percent reported 
that their applicant pools were lack- 
ing in writing skills. In addition, 43 
percent reported job specific/ techni- 
cal sldlls problems, and 42 percent re- 
ported difficulty in recruiting em- 
ployees with good verbal conununi- 
cation sldlls.' 

Employers contacting Careers En- 
cores, a non-profit older worker em- 
ployment service in Los Angeles, fre- 
quently express that their concern 
about work attitudes and skills of 
yoimg workforce entrants is a major 
reason for recruiting older workers. 
Work ethic, attendance, a:id tardiness 
are their most conunon worries. These 
labor force shortages and concerns 
about attitudes and skills have height- 
ened employers' interest in older 
workers. 



uestions 



for Employers About Workforce Attitudes and Skills 

• Are you concerned about the quality of your current workforce? 

• Does the level of basic skills attained by your workforce meet your 
company's needs? 

• Are you finding it difficult to recruit candidates who can read, write 
and communicate well? 

• Is the attendance, timeliness and work ethic of your workforce a 
concern to you? 

• Is it becoming harder to find employees with the specific skills and 
training that you need? 
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A Company's Own 
Aging Workforce 

Nationwide, the nvimber of workers 
age 55 and over will increase quite slowly 
through the year 20007 The number of 
people age 55 and over in the civilian 
labor force is projected to increase from 
approximately 15.1 million in 1988 to ap- 
proximately 17.4 million in 2000. This 
slow growtih plays a relatively small role 
in the "middle-aging" of the workforce, 
which is primarily due to the aging of 
the baby boom generation and to the 
baby bust of the '60s and 'ZOs.^ 

However, the workforces of some 
companies are aging more quickly than 
the workforce at large. The steel, auto, 
and utility industries, for example, often 
have high median employee ages.' One 
high technology example is The Aero- 
space Corporation in El Segundo, Cali- 
forrua. In 1987, this company already 
had an average employee age of 47, and 
it employed more people over age 60 
than under age 30. Your discussions 
with employers about the aging 
workforce will be most effective if they 
are company-specific, that is, related to 
their own companies' populations. 




Aging Customer 

Pop Illations 

The U.S. population of people age 
55 and over is expected to increase 
from 51.4 million in 1986 to 59.1 
million in the year 2000. In con- 
trast, the number of Americans be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 34 will 
decrease, from 77.4 miUion to 70.3 
million.'" This demographic shift 
affects both a business' s employee 
population and its consvimer popu- 
lation, and may motivate employers 
to recruit older workers. 



uestions 



for Employers About the Aging of Their Workforces 

• What percentage of your employees are over the age of 50? 

• In the near future, will you face a "wave" of retirements? 

• Will you lose a significant number of skilled employees who know 
your company's culture and how to "get things done" in your 
company? 

• Are you concerned about maintaining motivation and rewards for 



Q 



uesticns 



for Employers 
About Aging 
Customer 
Populations 

• Are your products 
and services used by 
the older population? 

• Is the older segment 
of your customer 
population growing? 

• Do your customers 
prefer being served 
by people their own 
age? 



your older workforce? 
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"...many older adiili> 
adually wait in line to 
rcce ive ass is tn nee fro 1 1 1 
a retiree, especially 
ichen it conies to 
qiiesliois about their 
irnsions or IRAs. 
Hiexi seem to tru<t the 
judgment of older 
zcorkers who cnn share 
their exixnioices a)id 
empatliize tcHU their 
needs. " 

— Gail Abel 
Well'. l aiRnB.ink" 



"The Puna Council 
on Aging mid the 
University of Arizona 
added credence to our 
effotis to open a claims 
office staffed by older 
people in Tucson. " 

— Chuck Ackland 
Northwestern National 
Life Insurance Company 



Why Business Is Interested in 
Older Worker Partnerships 
or 

What tlie Aging Network Has 
to Offer 

Both the aging network and the pri- 
vate sector "win" with partnerships. 
Through various older worker part- 
nerships, the aging network can offer 
the private sector the following ben- 
efits: 

1. Publicity opportunities and 
methods of communicating 
business interest in community 
issues to the public. 

2. A tangible way to meet commu- 
nity needs. 

3. Credibility through association 
with a non-profit or government 
agency with a worthwhile mis- 
sion. 

4. Access to older job-seekers, 
through the partnership itself, 
and /or through an ongoing em- 
ployment assistance program. 

5. Opportunities to acknowledge 
and reward a business's own 
older employees. 

6. Knowledge about demographic 
trends and recruiting, managing, 
and training an older workforce. 

7. Education about how older 
workers can benefit one's own 
company. 

8. links to additional progranis and 
partnerships that will expand 
hiring sources. 

9. Links to other programs and 
partnerships that have the po- 
tential of benefiting company 
employees (such as eldercare, 
volunteer, Meals-on-Wheels, or 
transportation programs.) These 
programs may be offered by the 
partner organization or other 
community agencies. 



The Aging Network 
Benefits, Too 

When you create a partnership, 
your organization "wins," too. Some 
of your possible benefits are: 

1. Funding to implement new pro- 
grams and fulfill your mission in 
additional ways. 

2. Job opportunities fox older 
workers. 

3. Training opportunities for older 
workers. 

4. Education about the private 
sector's point of view. 

5. Technical assistance and man- 
agement expertise. 

6. Advocacy and marketing of your 
organization in the community, 
especially the business commu- 
nity, by business partners who 
can make statements that are 
viewed as credible and imbiased. 
When your partner introduces 
your organization to a peer, you 
begin with a positive image. 

7. Stronger links to the private sec- 
tor, which may lead to future in- 
kind donations, letters of support 
for grant requests, and business 
representatives who will review 
grant requests. 

8. Visibility in the aging network 
and the general public. Some 
organizations have gained na- 
tionwide publicity about their 
partnerships. 

9. Increased staff motivation due to 
private sector interest in your 
program and older workers. 

This is the age of the global 
economy, in which worldwide part- 
nerships among corporations are 
commonplace. Whether partnerships 
span continents or merely link two 
organizations across town, they are 
created because they provide mutual 
benefits to partners with parallel in- 
terests. The aging network and the 
business community have much to 
share with each other, to the benefit of 
both. 
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Chapter 2 

ITie Range of Partnership Possibilities 
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I ot all older worker partnerships 
are created equal. Different partner- 
ship formats meet different company 
needs and, therefore, attract different 
partners. For example, a company 
primarily wanting publicity will be 
interested in a different partnership 
than an employer needing recruitment 
assistance. 

Seven categories of partnerships are 
described below, and examples are 
included within each category. These 
examples and others are described 
more fully in Chapter 4. 

New partnership formats are 
emerging all the time. They can be as 
varied as our organizations and our 
visions. Rath r than limiting you, we 
intend the categories listed below to 
spur your imagination and help you 
generate ideas about a format that will 
meet the needs of your organization 
and those of your partners. 

Job Fairs 

Job fcdrs are special, one-day events 
in which businesses and other organi- 
zations staff booths and display infor- 
mation about their job openings for 
older people. This is a way for organi- 
zations to recruit new employees. 
Sometimes these fairs are held during 
Older Americans Month (May) or Na- 
tional Fmploy the Older Worker Week 
(the second full week in March). 

Typically, the aging network coor- 
dinates the fair by contracting a site 
and arranging for booths and tables, 
recruiting businesses to participate, 
and publicizing the fair to older people 
through press releases, public service 
announcements, billboards, posters. 



and the like. Businesses pay for the 
opportunity to staff a booth and pro- 
vide in-kind donations, such as re- 
freshments, printing, postage, public- 
ity assistance, and transportation to 
the fair for older job-seekers. 



T 

JL ips 



onJobFaks 

1. Recruit all types of employers, especially those with 
positions above entry-level. 

2. Allow at least 6 months, and preferably a year, to plan 
your first job fair. 

3. Allow only companies that have current job openings to 
attend if you can recruit enough such companies. 

4. Keep in contact with employers who attended to deter- 
mine how many people were hired as a result of the fair. 
While these statistics are difficult to collect, they are useful 
for employer recruitment and publicity the following year. 

5. Consider orating a Job Fair Task Force comprising other 
older worker service organizations in your area. 
Representatives can share the work and the benefits. 

6. Contemplate having one primo sponsor, a corporation that 
wiU provide significant suppcit ?nd reap enhanced 
pubUdty benefits. 

7. Mention all sponsors (businesses that contribute more than 
booth fees) and companies with booths in publicity and 
printed materials. 

8. Dedde up front whether your fair will be limited lo job 
opportunities or will include education and volunteer 
opportunities. Job fair organizers across the country 
disagree on this issue, but all have made a decision alxuil 
their foais. 

12 
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J- ips 



on Advisory Committees 

1. When approaching a potential business representative, 
be specific about the amount of time you are expecting 
from her/him and what else you expect or might request 
from the representative. Be clear that this is an advisory 
committee, not a board of directors with fiduciary 
responsibilities. 

2. Highlight the benefits of participating and mention to 
potential representatives the names of other prominent 
businesses represented on the committee. 

3. Starting small is OK Some successful committees began 
with four or five businesses. 

4. Invite members that reflect the diversity of your local 
economy. 

5. Although contacting businesses with which you already 
have relationships may bring you strong representatives, 
also use invitations to participate as a "foot-in-the-door" 
technique with major companies with which you want to 
develop new relationships. 

6. Use members' time wisely. If you have littie of importance 
to discuss, postpone a meeting. 
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One of the most successful job fairs 
in the country is coordinated by the 
New York City Department for the 
Agjng. Co-sponsored by the New 
York Chamber of Commerce and In- 
dustry and in existence for 10 years, 
the annual job fair draws approxi- 
mately 3,500 older people and more 
than 100 businesses, including NBC 
and Chase Manhattan Bank. The De- 
partment works hard to promote the 
fair and it pays off: WNBC-TV covers 
the fair on the evening news; other TV 
stations cover the event; newspapers 
publicize the event; attractive fair 
booklets list attending companies; and 
Department representatives appear on 
radio and TV talk shows before the 
fair. 
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Job fairs offer many benefits to em- 
ployers. First, jobs fairs offer a com- 
pany significant opportunity for pub- 
licity and exposure because they are 
tangible events. They provide a way 
for a company to show community 
interest, and they are an opportunity 
to promote a company (and, indirectly, 
its products) to the older population. 

Second, job fairs provide direct ac- 
cess to older job-seekers, a segment 
which employers often coi\sider an 
untapped labor pool. If the aging net- 
work partner provides a profile of the 
applicants that have attended previ- 
ous fairs, the company can evaluate 
whether or not the job fair attendees 
will meet its recruiting needs. 

Third, employers in areas that do 
not have frequent job fairs for other 
types of job-seekers may be attracted 
simply because this type of recruiting 
is a novelty. 

Finally, older worker job fairs offer 
companies a positive way to address 
equal employment opportunity goals. 

Older Worker 
Advisory Comutnittees 

Older Worker Advisory Commit- 
tees are groups of employers called 
together to provide guidance to agjng 
network orgaruzations. Committees 
may focus on specific topics or projects, 
such as program marketing or a job 
fair. More often, committees are on- 
going and more general, with topics 
changing according to the needs of 
the network agency. 

Advisory committees are often the 
first type of partnership a network 
agency creates. The agency invites 
business representatives, usually 
people with human resources or 
marketing expertise, to be members. 
The agency coordinates meetings on 
a monthly, quarterly, or as-needed 
basis and also may contact committee 
members for advice between meet- 
ings. 




sually limited partner- 
itset, with the business 
iing only their time and 
ever, these committees 
work agency valuable 
jestions, and are often 
:s to larger partnerships, 
messes represented on 
: and others, 
le is the New Jersey Di- 
ng's Task Force on the 
r, which was begun in 
3 grown dramatically, 
in 20 business members, 
m and Forster Corpora- 
Force has: coordinated 
jrences on older worker 
d a publication about 
agjng workforce, pro- 
al assistance to a large 
ested in recruiting 1,000 
;rs, conducted older 
groups, and made pre- 
rhambcrs of Commerce. 

presentatives reap many 
. participating on advi- 
ces. They gain pertinent 
x)ut older worker issues, 
itment of older workers, 
!gies, managing an older 
id demographic trends, 
don is gained from net- 
staff, peers, and through 
1 projects. Occasionally, 
tees will spend time ad- 
ecific older worker con- 
lember company. Advi- 
tee representatives also 
5mmuruty organizations 
npanies in older worker 
Finally, some members 
^ networking with peers 
I the committees. 

ker Joblines 

worker jobline is a cen- 
iber that can link older 
md employers to each 
1 other employment/ re- 
rvices. When older job- 
hey are referred to one or 
vorker employment-ser- 



vice organizations, or directly to a job 
opening called in by an employer. 
When an employer calls in a job 
opening, that information is transmit- 
ted (via phone, modem, or mail) to 
appropriate older worker employment 
service organizations. 

The aging network organization 
first gathers information about local 
or regional older worker employment 
services. The aging network organi- 
zation also staffs ttie jobline phone, 
publicizes the jobline, and transmits 
job information to older worker em- 
ployment service organizations. 
Business partners may provide fund- 
ing, publicity assistance, and job 
openings. 



"We acknowledge 
our business -partnei'S 
on all confererice 
brochures and 
everything that is 
zoritte7^ about this 
project. We also 
mention our partners 
in any telephone call 
about the pvject to 
anotl^er business. " 

— Bob McDonald 
Seniors' Resource Center 
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ssistance 



with Creating Older Worker Joblines 

Two forms of assistance are available from Career Encores, 
an older worker coordinating agency in Los Angeles. First, a 
detailed how-to manual about creating an older worker 
jobline, HOTLINES That Work Linking Jobs with People, is 
available for $4 (plus $1 shipping and handling). Second, 
Career Encores can provide jobline consultation. To order the 
manual or for more information, contact: 
Career Encores 
5225 Wnshire Blvd., Suite 204 
Los Angeles, CA 90036 
(213) 933-9537 

Jobline information is also available from 7 other older 
worker coordinating organizations nationwide: 



Arkansas ABLE (LitUe Rock) 

(501) 374-1318 

Operation ABLE, Inc. (Chicago) 

(312) 782-3335 

Operation ABLE of Greater 
Boston 

(617) 439-5580 

Operation ABLE of Michigan 
(Southfield) 

(313) 443-0370 
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Operation ABLE of Southeast 

Nebraska (Lincoln) 
(402) 471-7064 

New York City Department for 

the Aging 
Senior Employment Services 
(212) 577-7595 
Vermont Associates for 

Training and Development 
(St. Albans) 
(802) 524-3200 
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on Older Worker 
Promotional Events 
and Campaigns 

1. Depending on the 
format of your first 
celebration, allow 
six to nine months 
for plarming. 

2. Be sure that you 
have the staff 
capacity to respond 
to calls from the 
public, which may 
increase 
dramatically. 

3. Have facts about 
older workers at 
your fingertips so 
you can respond 
easily to calls from 
the media. 

4. Prepare several 
articulate older 
workers (preferably 
people who have 
gained employment 
through the help of 
your organization) 
for media inter- 
views. 

5. Consider calling 
together a business 
advisory committee 
or task force to help 
with an older 
worker special 
event. 



In Atlanta, the Atlanta Regional 
Commission (the AAA) began a 
jobline in 1991. The implementation 
of the jobline was funded by the Sears- 
Roebuck Foundation and The Travel- 
ers Companies. In nine monttis, it 
received 324 job orders for more than 
2,700 positions. 

Sponsorship of a jobline offers a 
company publicity opportunities and 
the chance to use the recruitment ser- 
vice itself. 

Older Worker Promotional 

Events and Campaigns 

National Employ the Older Worker 
Week is the second full week in March. 
Many aging network organizations 
capitalize on this week through special 
promotions, which can be partner- 
ships. Others create promotions dur- 
ing Older Americans Month (May) or 
at other times of the year. Some pro- 
motional examples include: 

• Posters highlighting Older 
Worker Week and emphasizing 
the value of hiring older workers 
and using older worker employ- 
ment services 

• Tabletop signs for restaurants 
with the same messages 

• Special events honoring older 
workers and employers who hii-e 
them 

• Contests for "Older Worker of 
the Year" 

• Certificates for employers to use 
in honoring their own older em- 
ployees 

• Special ads and cirticles in news- 
papers 

• TV public service announce- 
ments 

Some organizations create an entire 
range of materials and events and re- 
cruit businesses to be sponsors of all 
the activities. 

Each (jf the options listed above can 
generate media coverage and an in 
crease in the number of older workers 
and employers calling the aging net- 



work organization for assistance. The 
aging network organization typically 
coordinates the publicity and special 
event, and oversees production of 
printed materials. Partners may con- 
tribute graphic design services, print- 
ing, display space for posters or table- 
top signs, use of a facility for an event, 
food, favors or other promotional 
items given away at an event, adver- 
tising space or time, postage, or other 
items or services. 

Businesses are interested in these 
projects for several reasons. One prime 
reason is positive publicity. For ex- 
ample, the Area Agency on Aging of 
Western Michigan produces 2,000 
Older Worker Week posters which are 
displayed by more than 1,000 em- 
ployers. One Michigan restaurant that 
displayed the poster has had an older 
customer declare that she returned just 
because of the display! 

Older worker promotional partner- 
ships also may help a company iden- 
tify itself as a recruiter of older work- 
ers. Finally, a promotion gives a com- 
pany an opportunity to show com- 
mitment to its own older employees. 

Speakers Bureaus, Employer 
Forums, and Older Worker or 

Employer Conferences 

A speakers bureau is a group of 
employers who make presentations 
about the value of hiring older work- 
ers, the availability of recruitment as- 
sistance from older worker employ- 
ment services, and their own compa- 
nies' experiences in employing older 
workers. Generally, speeches are 
made at business and professional 
gatherings. 

The aging network organization 
calls together the potential speakers, 
provides training about older worker 
issues, and often assists with speech- 
writing. The business partner con- 
tributes by agreeing to make a speci- 
fied number of speeches per year and 
helping to locate speaking opportuni- 
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ties. For example, the AAA in West- 
em Michigan has created a speakers 
bureau and had two training sessions. 
AAA staff will write individualized 
speeches for each speaker, and busi- 
ness representatives from such com- 
panies as D & W Food Centers, Lie. 
and Home Health Services will make 
at least two speeches per year. 

Sometimes an activity connected 
with an advisory committee, speakers 
bureaus offer the additional benefits 
to employers of gaining: 

1. company and personal exposure, 
publicity and acknowledgment 
of commitment to an important 
community issue; 

2. respect from peers; 

3. additional networking opportu- 
nities; and 

4. the chance to identify one's com- 
pany as a soiurce of employment 
for older workers. 

Employer forums have various for- 
mats. They may be simply panels of 
employers who discuss tine profitabil- 
ity of hiring older workers (for em- 
ployer audiences) or give tips on being 
hired (to older job-seeker audiences). 
The forums may be individual events 
or part of larger conferences. In 
Olympia, Washington, the Lewis Ma- 
son Thurston Area Agency on Aging 
coordinates job-seeker/employer 
breakfasts, in which three employers 
discuss their hiring practices, describe 
open positions, and answer questions 
from older job-seekers. Partner com- 
panies include The Olympian/USA To- 
day and St. Peter Hospital. 

Generally, network agency organi- 
zations coordinate the events, and 
employers contribute their time and 
expertise. Being a part of a employer 
forum offers the same benefits as being 
part of a speakers bureau. 

Older worker or employer confer- 
ences are more elaborate events, last- 
ing one or more days. A business 
partner's involvement can range from 
being on an advisoiy committee to 
underwriting the entire conference. 



The Oregon Senior and Disabled 
Services Division (State Unit on Ag- 
ing) coordinated six conferences in the 
state for employers and older workers. 
Employers were members of confer- 
ence panels and served as members of 
advisory committees. The Lewis Ma- 
son Thurston Area Agency on Aging 
involved employers more thoroughly 
in their one-day, intensive job search 
seminar for 400 older people. Em- 
ployers spoke, but they also provided 
funds for Ivmch and advertising. The 
Qiamber of Commerce distributed 
flyers. 

The Seniors' Resource Center 
Movmtain Services Program in Ever- 
green, Colorado, arranged for an even 
higher level of business involvement. 
Lutheran Medical Center underwrote 
the entire Summit '88 employer con- 
ference on recruitment, management 
and training of older workers. Now 
with a new name of Advantage '91, 
SRC has enticed Adolph Coors Com- 
pany, Denver Marriott West, Martin 
Marietta, and U.S. West to assist with 
the conference. 

Business sponsors of an older 
worker conference may receive a great 
deal of publicity from the project. 



"772^ Advisojy 
Council seemed like a 
good opportunity to 
learn about a neiv 
area. WeJmd 
employed several 
retirees and it had been 
very rewarding. I 
thought I could assist 
the Advisory Council 
in seeing the needs of 
small business, but I 
also wanted to gain 
ideas from other 
businesses about how 
to adapt our workplace 
to things like job- 
sharing and part-time 
work. " 

— Lynn Gregory 
J. Pat Gregory and 
Associates, Inc. 
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on Speakers Bureaus, Employer 
Forums, and Conferences 

1. When asking employers to be speakers, be able to state 
dearly the goals of the conference or event, and the 
objectives you want the speaker to meet. 

2. Consider older worker job search conferences when the 
local economy is not strong enough to support an older 
worker job fair. 

3. Use low- or no-cost sources of advertising, such as 
Chamber of Commerce newsletters for employers and 
religious newsletters for older workers. 

4. Give participating employers follow-up information, such 
as attendance levels and evaluation results. 
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on Tgaining 
Programs 

1 . Look for business 
partners who are 
frustrated in their 
attempts to hire 
employees with 
positive attitudes 
and good skills. 

2. Invest a lot of 
"up-front" time 
developing your 
relationship with 
your business 
partner, especially if 
your program will 
train older people 
for a single organi- 
zation. Learn about 
the operations of the 
partner's company. 

3. Be aware that 
training programs 
are long-term 
projects. Be 
persistent! 

4. If one of your 
partners is 
conducting the 
training, encourage 
that organization to 
keep good training 
records to help 
you evaluate the 
program. 

- 10 



Training and 
Mentoring Programs 

Training programs are highly vari- 
able. Two prime areas in whidh pro- 
grams differ are: 

• The type of organization which 
provides the training 

• The strength of the link between 
the training program and job 
placement 

Training may be provided by the 
company widch will hire the older 
workers, a for-profit temporary 
agency, a vocational-technical school, 
or an aging network organization. The 
link to jobs may be limited, as when 
business partners merely serve as 
mock interviewers for trainees. 

On the other hand, partners may 
promise to interview those who have 
completed training for true job open- 
ings or even agree to hire all those 
who complete training. Some ex- 
amples of these variations are: 

• In San Diego, the Area Agency 
on Aging works with the 
McDonald's McMasters Pro- 
gram. McDonald's provides the 
training and hires all those who 
successfully complete it. 

• In eastern Florida, the Area 
Agency on Aging coordinated a 
program in which a vocational- 
technical school provided com- 
puter training, older volimteers 
provided employability skills 
training, and business leaders 
served as mock interviewers. The 
businesses subsequently have 
hired several trainees. 



• In New York City, IBM provided 
all of the computer hardware and 
software for the AGEWORKS 
Technology Center. The Area 
Agency on Aging provides the 
training. 

Training programs are sometimes 
coordinated with federally funded Job 
Training Partnership Act or Older 
Americaris Act Title V programs. Both 
AA As and State Units on Aging oper- 
ate Title V programs. 

Benefits to business partners are as 
varied as the programs themselves. 
By sponsoring or helping to develop a 
training program for older people, a 
company often has the first chance to 
recruit trained workers. These work- 
ers are trained in a fashion that the 
company values, as well, because it 
has influenced the curriculum. Busi- 
nesses also often reap publicity ben- 
efits. 

In contrast, mentor programs may 
be designed to help workers of all ages 
obtain employment. For example, in 
Sonoma Coimty, California, business 
leaders from organizations such as 
Optical Coating Laboratory, Inc. give 
program advice as members of a task 
force. These partners also train older 
volimteers to act as mentors or "big 
brothers and sisters" to old and young 
job-seekers facing employment barri- 
ers. 
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Membership Programs: 
The Combination Approach 

A membership program will prob- 
ably include one or several of the part- 
nership formats mentioned above. 
These programs usually focus on 
heightened recruitment assistance, 
such as quicker response time to and 
priority treatment of job openings 
listed with the employment program. 
However, they might also include out- 
placement assistance for down-si2dng 
companies. A newsletter might pro- 
vide educational benefits. 

Membership programs most often 
are offered by organizatioris that op- 
erate full older worker employment 
programs. Generally, these are not 
Area Agencies on Aging, but organi- 
zations specializing only in older 
worker programs. However, an ex- 
ception is the New York City Depart- 
ment for the Aging, which offers three 
levels of membership to Fortune 500 
companies. The Dime Savings Bank 
of New York, a top-level member, re- 
ceives priority status on its job orders, 
a free booth at the annual "Ability is 
Ageless" job fair, a quarterly newslet- 
ter, a recruitment event for one type of 
job, and either out-placement services 
for 10 managers or an additional re- 
cruitment fair for all types of open 
positions. 



"Selling" the Partnership 

Qearly, each type of partnership 
has unique reasons for employers to 
be interested. When you create a part- 
nership, you will analyze the benefits 
to the employer from the private sec- 
tor point of view. Those are the ben- 
efits you will "sell" when approach- 
ing companies. 



"[hi Tucson,] zve'vc 
uearhi eliiuiuatcd our 
turnover issue 
[through our 
partnerships I Ivcnust^ 
the jkvpit' nr have 
attracted between the 
ages of 50 and 72 have 
made a commitment to 
stay with us. We have 
a solid foundation of 
trained people, and 
they are venj 
customer-oriented. " 

— Chuck Ackland 
Northwestern National 
Life Insurance Company 
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"W'hen business 
people commit, they 
really commit. They 
loant to make things 
Jiaj'pen. They get back 
more than just feeling 
good. They feel the 
project goes forward 
and achitves goals in 
till' animniniiy. " 

— Robin Schaef 
Sonoma County AAA 




Chapter 3 ■ — 

Steps in Creating an 

Older Worker Partnership Strategy 
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"Uic iiilcut qffJic^e 
fonoii^ is to bring 
together the public 
mid private ^rtor> 
to iiicren:^e 

inider^tnndiiig oi fJie 
impact oftJw aging 
icorkforce (ind enliance 
lx)tJi sectors' abilit}/ to 
address agi^ig issuer 
and corporate 
concc) ti>. " 

— Bob McDonald 
Seniors' Resource Center 
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he road to creating a partnership 
is often highly individualistic. The 
steps below are not a "how-to" guide 
for any specific type of partnership. 
The steps are designed to help you 
create a partnership strategy. 

Different agencies are at different 
starting points, and you may want to 
adapt tiiese steps to meet the needs of 
your agency. If you have already cre- 
ated one or moi'e partnerships, using 
these steps to stand back, look at the 
broad picture, and create an overall 
partnership strategy may be helpful. 
However, the steps below will be most 
helpful if you and your organization 
have not yet initiated a partnership. 

Finally, while these steps are guide- 
posts for the partnership road, many 
partnerships seem to occur almost 
spontcineously. Businesses sometimes 
approach network agency organiza- 
tions with requests for recruibnent as- 
sistance or other joint projects. Often 
partnerships occur because of chance 
connections with people in the busi- 
ness community. Such fortuitous 
connections can be the beginnings of 
creative partnerships. With a watchful 
eye and by stiU paying careful attention 
to planning, you can skip some of the 
steps below. 
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step 1: 

Identify Needs and Problems 

Partnerships are created to address 
a variety of different needs or prob- 
lems, and the form of partnership will 
vary accordingly. A partnership is 
not an end in itself; it must exist for a 
purpose. Some useful methods you 
mi^t try in identifying needs and 
problems include: reviewing data, 
interviewing experts, and brainstorm- 
ing. 

RevieuHng Data and Publications 
and Attending Conferences 

One way to identify problems and 
needs, especially if older worker em- 
ployment is a new topic for you, is to 
review data from a variety of sources. 
You might consider the following 
sources: 

Local information sources 

• Service or needs assessment data 

• Public hearings 

• Qiamber of Commerce reports 

• Local university publications or 
sources, such as those related to 
industrial relations or labor mar- 
ket planning projects 

• Other local labor forecasting ex- 
perts 

State information sources 

• State job service reports about 
unemployment, older workers, 
and employers' workforce needs 

National information sources 

• Publications on older workers 
and employers from organiza- 
tions such as the Washington 
Business Group on Health and 
the American Association of Re- 
tired Persons 



• Conferences with older worker 
information, such as annual con- 
ferences conducted by the Na- 
tional Association of State Units 
on Aging, the National Associa- 
tion of Area Agencies on Aging, 
the American Society on Aging, 
and the National Council on the 
Aging 

Intcnrieunng Local Experts 

Another way to identify problems 
and needs is to gather information 
from others involved in older worker 
emplojonent locally. You might speak 
to: 

• Staff of local older worker em- 
plojonent services 

• Staff of yoixr local job service 

• Local university faculty special- 
izing in gerontology 

• Human resource representatives 
from local businesses known for 
recruiting older workers 

Brainstorming 

The goal in brainstorming is to 
identify as many needs and problems 
as possible. It is effective Lt a group 
setting, given that you begin with ap- 
propriate guidelines. Most impor- 
tantiy, no idea should be evaluated 
during brainstorming, because evalu- 
ation hinders others from suggesting 
possibilities. This step should have no 
predetermined outcome. At this point, 
brainstorming should not focus on 
partnership projects, but all needs and 
problems related to older workers. 

You might convene a special brain- 
storming meeting of one or several of 
the following groups: 

• Your staff 

• Members of your established ad- 
visory committee of business 
representatives 

• Staff from other older worker 
employment programs 

Step 2: Develop Goals 

Armed with data about needs and 
problems, you must select the primary 
problem(s) you will address and de- 



velop goals to meet those problems. 
Some goals that other aging network 
organizations have selected are in the 
box below. 

When reviewing and clarifying 
your <5oals, you might consider which 
group's needs you are primarily trying 
to address. All partnership projects 
are designed to provide benefits to 
three groups: the aging network or- 
ganization, the business partner(s), and 
older workers. However, your goal 
will determine your primary benefi- 
ciary. Is it the older worker, by in- 
creasing traiiung opportunities? Is it 
your organization, by gaining public- 
ity for your program? Is it a business, 
by assisting it with a specific recruit- 
ment need? 

G oals 

Aging Network Organizations Have in Creating 

Older Worker Partnerships 

Some of the reasons Area Agencies on Aging have created 
older worker partnerships include: 

• To gain business input or policy advice to improve an 
employment program 

• To improve marketing materials and strategies 

• To gain additional publicity for an older worker program 

• To increase training (and, therefore, employment) options 
for older people 

• To assist a specific business in training or recruiting older 
workers 

• To improve the employability of "non-competitive" job- 
seekers 

• To create a modest, perhaps one-time, employment service 
because an organization does not have such services for 
older workers 

• To expand the number of older people an employment 
program can serve without increasing staff 

• To educate the private sector about older worker issues 

• To increase coordination between older worker programs 

• To expand employment options for older people by bring- 
ing older workers and employers together in new ways 



■"V()// hniv to act tike 
btc^inc>< to have 
lh<'^i}ic^>' li^ttni to i/ou. 
W'flmd to point out to 
l]X')tc}ituil Bii>^i}U'>s 
Adriso}-}/ Co>7imittir 
Mt'iiilvrs] loJn/ they 
inuilii ((viit to 
participntc i>i this. " 

— Timothy Cook 
AAA ot Western Michigan 
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step 3: 

Assess the Environment 

Internal Environment 

Now is the time to assess what in- 
ternal resources you have available to 
devote to the development and 
implementation of the partnership. 
Resources you nnight assess include: 

• Staff time 

• Staff expertise 

• SuppUes 

• Printing capabilities or budget 

• Communications capabilities 
(i.e., hardware capacity and staff 
ability to handle caUs profes- 
sionally) 

• Office space 

External Environment 

You will also benefit by assessing 
the external environment. Consider 
the following questions: 

• Is the issue you have identified 
being addressed by other orga- 
nizations, either locally or re- 
gionally? 

• Do you have competition in 
meeting this need? 

• What competition do you have 
for the resources you will need 
to successfully launch your part- 
nership, such as: 

- Business partners 

- Media attention 

- Those to whom you will 
provide services, such as 
older workers or older job- 
seekers, or employers 

Finally, consider what additional 
information you need at this point. 
Depending upon your assessment, 
you nnight go on to Step 4, or you 
might stop the planning process and 
put your partnership on hold until 
your internal or external analysis be- 
comes more favorable. 



Step 4: Select Program Options 

If yovir assessment (Step 3) has given 
you a green light, you will be ready to 
identify and select program options. 
You nnight brainstorm again to iden- 
tify program options that would ad- 
dress the goals you identified in Step 
2. 

In evaluating yovir options, consider 
these questions: 

• How weU does this option ad- 
dress my goal(s)? 

• How does this option fit within 
my organization and its mission? 

• WTiat are the resovirces required, 
and what benefits do I expect for 
my organization and the com- 
munity? (Cost /benefit analysis) 

• What problems, if any, will this 
cause for my organization? 

• How feasible is the proposed op- 
tion? 

Step 5: Plan Your Approach 

Analyze the Partnership from a 
Business Perspective 

Thoroughly analyze yovir program 
option from the private-sector 
partner's point of view. Identify the 
benefits that you will be offering to 
business, which might include: 

• Access to older job-seekers, per- 
haps newly trained to meet the 
organization's needs 

• Publicity and visibility 

• Credibility in the community 

• Education about older workers 

• Links to other community re- 
cruitment sources 

• Opportunities to honor its own 
older employees 

As specifically as you can, identify 
the results that the company can ex- 
pect from your partnership. You wiU 
use this information in your written 
materials. 




Create Your Plan 

Your plan will specify the opera- 
tional and funding details of your 
program. This planning wiU prepare 
you for presenting your partnership 
to businesses (Step 6). With limited 
partnerships, such as advisory com- 
mittees designed to provide program 
policy advice, your plan might be quite 
short. For extensive partnerships, such 
as creating a new computer training 
program for older workers, your plan 
will be extensive. 

See the suggested elements of your 
plan in the box. 

Identify Potential 
Business Partners 

The first five "types" of companies 
you might consider are: 

1. Companies with which you have 
developed a relationship through 
your current older worker pro- 
gram, advisory committee, or 
other projects with your organi- 
zation 

2. Companies which have a local 
reputation for their interest in 
older workers 

3. Companies which have become 
known nationally for their inter- 
est in older workers and have a 
local office 

4. Companies which face the issues 
described in Chapter 1, such as 
slow workforce growth and dif- 
ficulty in recruiting, concern 
about the skills and attitudes of 
the younger workforce, aging 
workforces of their own, or aging 
customer populations 

5. Companies with a reputation for 
support of community organiza- 
tions 

Next, consider the types of compa- 
nies for whom your specific project 
has relevance. Examples include: 

• Job Fciir Sponsorship: 

- Companies with high turn- 
over 

- Companies with at least 50 
employees 
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of a Partnership Plan 

1. Organizational resources: Financial and in-kind resources 
from your organization and staff to be deployed on the 
project. 

2. Outside support and resources: Contributions (cash and 
in-kind) to be made by business partners, grants for which 
you will apply, and elements of your project that are 
already available in the community and will be used for 
this project, {^or example, you might use a community 
meeting room for an advisory committee or tap into 
existing training opportunities at community colleges 
when designing new training options for older people.) 

3. Operations and timeline: How the project will be 
accomplished and the time frame, including tasks to be 
performed by each staff person. 

4. Long-term plan: If your partnership requires sigruficant 
initial financial resources provided by grants or business 
contributions, determine the method of continuing the 
project beyond the first funding cycle. If the project 

not be continued, determine what long-term benefits it will 
provide, if any. 

5. Evaluation: Determine how you will know if your 
partnership is a success and meets its goals. Include your 
business partners, and perhaps older workers, in your 
evaluation plan. 

6. Termination plan, if appropriate: Some projects, such as an 
older worker week celebration, have a natural ending, and 
the termination plan might be as simple as holding an 
evaluation meeting with an advisory group and sending 
thank- you letters to businesses. Other partnerships, such 
as advisory committees, are of a continuing nature. The 
termination plan simply may be requesting businesses to 
commit for a one-year term and asking for renewed 
commitment at the end of the year. Still other partnerships, 
such as an older worker jobline, are of a more complicated 
nature, and may leave a significant void in services if 
created and then removed. By creating a termination plan, 
you will acknowledge your expectations for the length 
(and possible growth) of the partnership, and be prepared 
for its possible ending. 
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"TJie [Neio Jer>ci/] 
Task Force [o)i the 
Older Worker] has 
opened up a whole 
world of contacts in 
the private sector, not 
just within the Task 
Force, but beyond. " 

— Norm Mattson 
New Jersey Division 
on Aging 



• Displaying Older Worker Week 
Materials: 

- Companies with high in- 
store customer traffic 

• Advisory Committees: 

- Both small and large compa- 
nies to gather different points 
of view 

• Business Memberships: 

- Only medium to large 
organizations will have the 
necessary resources 

What persons or references can help 
you further identify companies that 
might be interested in your partner- 
ship? Consider: 

• Chamber of Commerce repre- 
sentatives 

• Chamber of Commerce list of 
major employers in your area 

• Staff from older worker employ- 
ment programs and senior cen- 
ters 

• Local business publications 

• Business section of your local 
newspaper 

You wiU want to evaluate the busi- 
ness before inviting it to join your 
peirtnership. Consider the business's 
reputation in the commimity and its 
reputation related to older workers. 
>'ou might investigate, for example, 
whether or not it has any pending age 
discrimination suits. 

Prepare Written Materials 
for Business 

In designing your materials, keep 
these guidelines in mind: 

• Be sucdnct! 

• Avoid jargon. 

• Highlight the benefits to and re- 
sults for business. (Remember, 
you are selling!) 

• Promise only what you can de- 
liver. 

• Qearly describe the partnership. 

• Qearly describe your expecta- 
tions of the partner. 

For a limited partnership, such as 
an advisory committee, your vratten 
materials might be a one-page sum- 



mary of the time coinr.iitment and 
types of advice that will be requested. 
For an extensive partnership in which 
the company invests funds, such as a 
membership plan, you might prepare 
more detailed marketing materials 
listing the partnership benefits and 
how they will be provided. 

Step 6: Aj-iproach Partners 

The goal of your first call will gen- 
erally be to get a short appointment to 
meet your potential partner in person. 

Hot Calls 

Your easiest approach wiU be a 
"hot" call, that is, a call to a company 
with which you already have a rela- 
tionship, either through a previous 
partnership or because your employ- 
ment program has placed an older 
worker with the firm. You will know 
the appropriate contact and can prob- 
ably easily make a short appointment 
(10-20 minutes) to present your part- 
nership opporttmity. 

Warm Calls 

"Warm" calls are those made to se- 
lect companies with which you have 
no previous relationship. Your call is 
"warm" because it is made after a 
business person who is aware of your 
organization's success and knows 
someone in the potential partnership 
company makes the first contact. This 
peer-to-peer contact ^ves your orga- 
nization outside credibility and in- 
creases the chance that you will be 
able to get through by telephone to 
your potential partner and set an ap- 
pointment to discuss your partnership. 

Members of a business advisory 
committee or advisory council, busi- 
ness representatives who have hired 
through your employment program, 
or a representative from the Chamber 
of Commerce may be willing to i.iake 
the first contact. They must und t- 
stand the details of your program 
However, their goal is not to sell your 
partnership, but to open the door for 
yoo sell it. 



Cold Calls 

"Cold" calls, while a more diffictilt 
approach, have also worked for aging 
network organizations initiating part- 
nerships. Some organizations that 
have sought partnerships with com- 
panies in which they have no contact 
have begun with a letter followed up 
with a phone call. Very few partner- 
ships are created by letter alone, how- 
ever. Some companies may respond 
to job fair invitations with only letter 
contact, but most partnerships require 
personal contact. 

Types of Contacts 

Most often, your contacts wiU be in 
the human resources, public relatior\s, 
or commimity affairs departments of 
large firms. For smaller firms, your 
contact may be the director of person- 
nel, president, or owner. 

Presentation Guidelines 

Some limited partnerships, such as 
advisory committees, conference 
planning and presentatior\s, and one- 
time job fairs, may not require an in- 
person appointment, but merely a 
phone call. Long-term partnerships 
most often require in-person contact. 

In making your request, whether 
by phone or in-person, consider these 
guidelines: 

• Highlight the benefits to the 
company. 

• Secondarily, highlight the ben- 
efits to your organization, older 
workers, and the community. 

• Be direcl and specific about what 
you are requesting from the 
company. 

• List the other businesses that 
have already joined your current 
partnership or other partnerships 
with your organization. 

• Express confidence and discuss 
your past success. 



• Listen to the employer's views 
of older workers and the needs 
of the company; even if the com- 
pany does not join in this part- 
nership, the information might 
be useful when you design your 
next partnership. 

• Provide enough time for the 
company to consider your re- 
quest and make a decision prior 
to your event, meeting, or dead- 
line. The fiurst person you contact 
may need to get approval from 
upper management levels or may 
suggest that you contact another 
company representative. 

• Present options for several levels 
of involvement or different 
events. (For example, the New 
York City Department for the 
Aging membership program has 
three membership levels. As part 
of the CoaHtion for Older Worker 
Employment, the Seattle-King 
County Division on Agjng invites 
employers to chose from two job 
fairs, a conference on older 
worker issues, and an older 
worker awards luncheon.) 

• Take a short partnership com- 
mitment form that the business 
representative can sign that day 
or retiun via mail or fax. 

• Name a specific date that you 
will contact the potential partner 
again, to provide further infor- 
mation or obtain an answer about 
the partnership. 

• FoUow up, foUow up, foUow up. 

Even if your potential partner de- 
cides not to participate, send a thank- 
you letter for the opportunity to dis- 
cuss your project. This may keep the 
door open for future partnerships with. 
the company. 



"Because it is a 
mtiomlly celebrated 
week tJmt is time- 
specific, Older Worker 
Week is our best 
ivindozv of opportunity 
for exposure and 
advocating for older 
worker employment. " 

— Timothy Cook 
AAA of Western Michigan 



"I can't saif enough 
nbout how easy the 
breakfasts are for the 
value of what we get 
out of them. One of 
the nice thmgs the 
coalition has 
discovered is hozo 
much you can do with 
so little. We use lots of 
other resources and 
little money. " 

— Linda Shoemaker 
Lewis Mason 
Thurston AAA 



Step 7: 

Implement tlie Partnership 

Implementation time is as varied as 
partnerships themselves. The Loviis 
Mason Thurston AAA breakfast 
meetings for job seekers and employ- 
ers take only 4 hours to implement. A 
first job fair may take 9 months to 
plan; a training program nrught require 
one year of planning. At this point, 
however, you have already created 
your plan (in Step 5) and you are ready 
to go! 

Include publicity as part of your 
implementation. Some partnerships, 
such as events, include promotional 
activities as a natural component. 
Other partnerships, such as advisory 
committees, require more creative 
promotional methods, such as men- 
tioning the committee and participat- 
ing employers when discussing older 
worker issues in radio or television 
interviews and including the 
committee's role in press releases 
about AAA programs. 

Step 8: 

Nurture, Evaluate, Adjust, 
and. Possibly, Terminate 

Nurture Your 
Partnership Relationship 

Selling employers on your partner- 
ship doesn't end when you have ob- 
tained their fiist agreements to par- 
ticipate. Maintain contact and keep 
employers informed of progress on 
your project. Ask if the partnership is 
meeting their needs and goals, and 
refine your project accordingly. 

Evaluate and Adjust 

If your partnership is an ongoing 
program, you may conduct evaluation 
informally as part of maintaining con- 
tact with employers. It also will be 
effective to schedule evaluation as a 
annual process. This wili provide you 
information with which to make ad- 
justments to your program. 



One-time or time-specific programs 
have a natural ending ^■ le at which 
to evaluate. 

Termination and 
Expressing Appreciation 

Regardless of the format of your 
termination and whether or not you 
follow the termina'^on plan you de- 
signed in Step 5, you will want to 
maintain a positive relationship with 
your business partners. Expressing 
appreciation in the form of a thank- 
you letter is an appropriate method of 
doing so. Sending a copy to the presi- 
dent, chief executive officer, or the level 
of management above your partner- 
ship contact nrught be appreciated as 
well. If you have any question about 
the appropriateness of a letter to upper 
management, ask your partnership 
contact if he or she would appreciate 
it. 

Final Considerations 

These steps are a model for you to 
adapt for your organization, depend- 
ing upon your experience with part- 
nerships and your organization's 
needs. 

Even with all of your planning, po- 
tential business partners may not be 
interested in the partnership options 
you bring to them. Potential partners 
may suggest altt i natives that more 
closely meet their needs. Listening to 
business at this point is critical. 

Can vou be flexible? Sometimes it 
will be to your advaiitage, because 
your partner's new ideas 'vill meet 
your needs and goals. At other times, 
new options presented by your po- 
tential partner will take you too far off 
your mark. Indeed, sometimes a sug- 
gested partnership will not be your 
best option. Having completed the 
steps above, you will have a strong 
framework to use in deciding upon 
new possibilities presented by poten- 
tial partners. 
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Chapter 4 

Partnerships in Action 
Case Studies 



l_^escriptions of 20 partnerships 
follow. These descriptions include an 
explanation of why the organizations 
began the partnerships, when and how 
they were implemented, their growth, 
the resources these organizations used 
to begin such partnerships, the impact 
on the network agencies, and the part- 
nership challenges the organizations 
faced. The company names of the 
business partners are in bold print. 

Most of the partnerships described 
have been created by Area Agencies 
on Aging. A few aie exceptions. A 
small number of partnerships included 
have been created by St\te Units on 
Aging or a non-profit organization re- 
ceiving Older Americans Act funds. 
Several partnerships involved a coali- 
tion of orgaruzations, although the 
AAA was typically the lead organiza- 
tion. 

Many of these partnerships have 
had dramatic, positive results. Others 
have been disappointing to the aging 
network organizations involved. Both 
types are included as examples to give 
a complete picture of partnerships. 

Organizations that create older 
worker partnerships do not necessar- 
ily operate older worker employment 
programs themselves. If you are not 
operating an employment program, 
you can still design an older worker 
partnership. 



Job Fairs 

Erie County Department of Senior 
ServiceslAAA 

"Ability is Ageless" 55+ Job Fair 
What? 

This job fair provides an opportu- 
nity for 40 businesses and numerous 
commimity organizations to inform 
older job-seekers of their job openings 
and services. The AAA coordinates 
the fair and contacts businesses. There 
are two levels of business partnership. 
On a limited level, 40 businesses pay 
$125 for a booth at the fair. On a more 
significant level, businesses such as 
Noretar Bank, New York Telephone, 
SPS Health Care, Penn Advertising, 
and Wegmans Food Markets sponsor 
the fair by providing cash or in-kind 
support such as printing of flyers and 
programs, graphic design, postage, fair 
refreshments and hospitality room, 
transportation for older job-seekers, 
and billboard spere. A breakfast for 
exhibitors and sponsors precedes the 
fair. 

Why? 

Each year during Older Americans 
Month, the AAA conducts a special 
event. The type of event is influenced 
by an Administration on Aging theme 
or local needs. This event was selected 
because staff had heard of several other 
AAAs producing job fairs with suc- 
cess, and staff had seen numerous ar- 
ticles about the needs of older workers 
and recognized those needs in their 
own area. 
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"Keep xjoiir focii>. ll il 
i> n job iair, )'iitk\- . 
job fair. If you uidiiiic 
oilier lopic> like 
voliiiik'eri>iii mid 
ecUicnlion, it give> 
credence to public 
niisperception:ri tlmt 
older people on/i/ need 
or ivmit part-time, 
low-ivage jobs. " 

— Scott Brown 
Erie County Department 
of Senior Services 



WJtcii and how? 

Planning for the first fair began in 
summer, 1989, and the fair was held 
in May, 1990. Planning time is spent 
recruiting businesses and infoiTning 
them of fair logistics, recruiting job- 
seekers, conducting a media campaign 
of public service announcements, press 
releases, and presentations, and mak- 
ing site arrangements. 

Has it grown? 

Forty businesses have attended each 
year. More than 1,200 older people 
attended the first year. 

The focus has shifted slighily. The 
first year, the fair was billed as an 
opportunity fair, and included em- 
phasis on volunteer and educational 
options as well as employment. The 
second year the focus was on employ- 
ment alone. 

In the second year, companies were 
not allowed to attend unless they had 
positions available. Staff have made 
efforts to attract employers with higher 
level positions. 

Wlint resources were needed? 

For the first job fair, staff estimate 
that one year of planning is required. 
Thereafter, four months planning time 
should be sufficient. One full-time 
staff person and a part-time clerical 
worker are needed. Necessary staff 
skills include organization and pub- 
licity skills and sensitivity to the needs 
of older workers. This AAA estimates 
a project budget of $16,000 frjm Job 
Training Partnership Act funds. This 
will cover professional staff salary, but 
not clerical salaiy. Publicity is pro- 
vided by sponsors; convention center 
costs are offset by fees. Eight sponsors 
provided in-kind sen'ices worth ap- 
proximately S700 each. 

Wliat has it done for the agency? 

At least twenty older job-seekers 
were employed as a result of the first 
fair. The fair provides the AAA posi- 
tive contact with the community and 
good publicity. 



Challenges? 

The second fair was challenged by 
the downturn in the local economy, 
but the number of attending employ- 
ers equaled that of the first year. Staff 
also believe that the public's percep- 
tion that older workers need only low- 
paid, part-time work hampers their 
efforts. In addition, getting media to 
attend the kick-off press conference is 
a challenge. 

Contact: 
Scott Brown 
Job Fair Coordinator 
Erie County Department of Senior 

Services 
95 Franklin Street 
Buffalo, NY 14202 
(716) 858-8423 

New York City Department for 
the Aging/ Ai\A 

"Ability is Ageless" Job Fair 

What? 

This job fair is a collaborative effort. 
The AAA recruits exhibitors and 
people to present workshops on job- 
finding techniques. The AAA also 
coordinates outreach, printing, volun- 
teers, and the entire event. The fair 
has been co-sponsored for 10 years by 
WNBC-TV. The Chamber of Com- 
merce sends a m'ailing to its members. 
Approximately 7 other companies, 
such as Chase Manhattan Bank, pro- 
vide printing, posters, giveaways for 
attendees, balloons, and boutonnieres 
for staff. Other businesses rent booths 
for $500. State Department of Labor 
staff assist in directing attendees to 
appropriate booths. 

WJuj? 

The AAA wanted to promote older 
workers as a viable option to business. 

When and how? 

In 1981, the AAA patterned its first 
job fair after the Operation ABLE job 
fair in Chicago. The 1981 fair took one 
year of planning time to gain partners, 
co-sponsors, and community involve- 
ment. 
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lias itgroicm? 

Yes. In 1981, 56 companies were 
represented, many of which were 
temporary employment fimis. Iri 1991, 
more than 100 companies attended, 
and fewer were temporary fimis. In 
excess of 3,500 older people attended. 

W^int resources were needed? 

For the first fair, 50% of one staff 
person's time was needed for one year. 
An advisory council also assisted. 
AAA staff report that if an agency has 
done a job fair before, five months of 
planning time is adequate, although 
nine months is preferable. Currently, 
on the day of the fair, 40 AAA staff 
and 80 RSVP and advisory council 
volunteers are needed. Staff salaries 
are provided in-kind. 

Two grants pay for the site rental. 
Profit is approximately $10,000, but 
this does not cover in-kind salaries. 

What has it done for the agency? 

The fair provides tremendous pub- 
licity to the AAA. Placement figures 
probably are under-reported because 
collecting data from all attending 
businesses is difficult. However, in 
one year, at least 350 older job-seekers 
were hired as a result of the fair. 

Challenges? 

The AAA has continued to attract 
more than 100 businesses in years of 
economic downturns by hiring 
telemarketers to call a list of businesses 
provided by the Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Does the network agenaj also operate 
an employment program? 
Yes. 

Contact: 
Lorraine Cortes-Vazquez 
Director 

Bureau of Program and Resource 

Development 
New York City Department for the 

Aging 

2 Lafayette Street 
New York, NY 10007 
(212) 577-7349 



Seattle-King County Division on 
Aging/AAA and Mayor's Office 
for Senior Citizens 
Older Worker Employment 
Resource Fair 

Wliat? 

This day-long resource fair features 
businesses, training facilities, and 
community service providers offering 
opportunities for mature job-seekers 
in the greater Seattle area. The AAA 
coordinates and produces the fair. In 
the last two years, the AAA has done 
so in conjunction with the Coalition 
for Older Worker Employment, a 
partnership of non-profit and govern- 
ment agencies that have banded to- 
gether to produce this and other 
events. (The Coalition was created in 
response to funding from the Sears- 
Roebuck Foundation, which the 
Washington State Employment Secu- 
rity Department received to coordinate 
the job fair, a business forum, a banquet 
honoring older workers, and a older 
worker publicity campaign.) In 1991, 
businesses such as Washington Mu- 
tual Savings Bank and Larry's Mar- 
kets paid $100 per booth and staffed 
the booths with recruiters. 

Wlnj? 

The first fair was the result of a 
local research project on older worker 
employment. At that time, the AAA 
was a member of the project advisoiy 
council. The AAA has continued the 
fairs each year, sometimes in conjunc- 
tion with other organizations, because 
staff recognizes the unmet need for 
job opportunities and older worker 
employment sei-vices. The AAA has 
not had enough staff to seive all the 
older people requesting employment 
assistance; the fair is one way to ex- 
pand their sei-vices. Staff also sees the 
fair as a forum to bring employers and 
older workers together. 
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"As an ejuploxjnwut 
pvgrmn, we arc n 
tecniagcr now. hi our 
first year, we couldn't 
make teenager 
decisions. Nozv we 
can. \Ne have come up 
with the CoaUtioii for 
Olde?- Worker 
Emploipnefit, and 
perhaps we can now 
solicit donatioiis and 
spo}isnrships — hotJi 
in-kind and casJi — 
foreiV}its." 

— John Peterson 
formerly with the 
Seattle Mayor's Ottice for 
Senior Citizens 



When and hcnv? 

The first fair was held in 1983. In 
1991, two fairs were held. Staff suggest 
that at least 3 months of planning time 
is required. Activities are essentially 
the same as those described in the job 
fairs above, except this AAA does not 
distribute a letter requesting sponsor- 
ships. 

Has itgrxnvn? 

Yes. Statistics are not available for 
1983, but significant growth occurred 
between 1990 and 1991. In 1990, 25 
businesses and 270 older job-seekers 
participated. As many as 50 people 
were hired as a result of the fair. In the 
first 1991 fair, 35 employers and 350 
older job-seekers participated. 

What resources are needed? 

At least 15 hours of staff time per 
week for 3 months is required if the 
fair is produced in coordination with 
other agencies. If conducted by the 
AAA alone, perhaps staff time of 1-1 / 
2 people is required for 3 months. Staff 
skills needed include organization, 
written communication, and public 
relations abilities, and tihe capability 
of communicating well with business 
representatives. A printing and post- 
age budget of $1,000 to $3,000 is 
needed, most of wltich is provided by 
the Coalition partners. 

What has it done for the agency? 

The partnership has allowed the 
AAA to reach and serve a greater 
number of older job-seekers. It pro- 
vides an opportunity for the AAA to 
promote its services. The Sears-Roe- 
buck sponsorship has given the fair, 
the Coalition for Older Worker Em- 
ployment, and the AAA credibility in 
the business community and paved 
the way for future business involve- 
ment in the Coalition. Plans are in the 
works to gain business members in 
the Coalition and for the Coalition itself 
to become a partnership. 



Challenges? 

The first time a fair is launched, 
enticing business is difficvilt because 
there is no track record of success. 
Additional staff time could be used to 
make more business contacts and in- 
crease the number of businesses at- 
tending. 

Does the network agency also operate 
an employment program? 
Yes. 

Contact 
Employment Program Coordinator 
Mayor's Office for Senior Qtizens 
618 Second Street, Suite 250 
Seattle, WA 98104-2217 
(206)684-0500 

Other Job Fairs 

Job fairs are being developed 
aroimd the country, in both urban and 
rural areas. The AAA may not be the 
lead organization, for job fairs often 
are coordinated by a consortium. One 
example of the consortium model is in 
rural Arkansas. According to Richard 
Negri, Ph.D., Employment Specialist 
for the White River Area Agency on 
Aging, the Batesville, Arkansas 
Chamber of Commerce created an 
older worker job fair committee to hold 
its first job fair in 1991. This committee 
comprises 4 business representatives, 
AAA staff, and Chamber staff. Al- 
though the AAA is not the lead orga- 
nization, it gains valuable partnership 
benefits such as visibility with busi- 
nesses and increased access to busi- 
ness. 

Similarly, the Senior Alliance / Area 
Agency on Aging that serves western 
Wayne County in Michigan collabo- 
rates on a job fair coordinated by Op- 
eration ABLE (Ability Based on Long 
Experience) of Michigan. The part- 
nerships in this job fair are created by 
ABi E, but the AAA gains benefits of 
access and visibility through its role 
and through its follow-up efforts. The 
AAA may develop its own partner- 
ships in the future. 
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Finally, Days Inns of America, Inc., 
the nationwide hotel chain, sponsors 
Senior Power, a national older worker 
job fair held each May. Local Days 
Inn hotels invite community employ- 
ers to join in interviewing older 
workers. To support the job fairs. Days 
Inns has established strong informa- 
tion-sharing partnerships with various 
AAAs. 



Older Worker 

Advisory Conimittees 

Colorado Aging and Adult 
Services/State Unit on Aging 

Governor's Older Worker 
Task Force: Private Sector 
Advisory Council 

What? 

This council of employers provides 
Colorado Aging and Adult Services 
witii. knowledge of private sector 
viewpoints, expertise, and infonnation 
about older worker issues. Members 
have spoken to Chambers of Com- 
merce to advocate for older workers 
and spoken on behalf of older worker 
employment in videotape tiaining 
materials for the staff of older worker 
programs. They also have developed 
a resource book for program staff and 
reviewed curriculum designed to train 
job developers about working with 
the private sector. Business members 
have included J. Pat Gregory and As- 
sociates and Cclorado National Bank. 

Why? 

Staff of the SUA believed tiiat if 
they were concerned about older 
workers and their employment in the 
private sector, they needed private 
sector input. The Committee was de- 
signed to strengthen ties with the pri- 
vate sector. 



When and hmv? 

Approximately 6 years ago, the 
Governor's Older Worker Task Force 
was created as an interagency group 
of state-level government organiza- 
tions providing employment services 
or funding to adults. Approximately 
two years later, the Governor's Older 
Worker Task Force identified the need 
for a Private Sector Advisory Council. 
PS AC was created alrriost immediately 
because Task Force members were al- 
ready aware of 4 business representa- 
tives interested in older worker issues. 

The first meetings were devoted to 
educating PSAC representatives about 
the Job Training Partnership Act 3% 
Set- Aside for older workers, the Older 
Americans Act Title V Senior Com- 
munity Service Employment Program, 
the state's job service, and older worker 
issues. In foUcwing meetings, PSAC 
members began planning activities in 
which they wished to be involved. 

Has it grown? 

The Task Force now has 9 mem- 
bers. Of these, 5 are working in the 
private sector, and two have main- 
tained their PSAC membership after 
retiring from the private sector. PSAC 
has also changed focus. The 
Governor's Older Worker Task Force 
originally believed PSAC would pro- 
vide employment program policy ad- 
vice. PSAC members are interested in 
broader older worker issues, and have 
been more involved in advocacy, 
marketing, and educating employ- 
ment program staff than policy issues. 

With the help of PSAC, the 
Governor's Task Force is developing 
a public education project, including a 
brochure about the impact of 
Colorado's aging workforce, confer- 
ences for employers, and award ac- 
tivities to honor employers who do an 
exemplary job of hiring and retaining 
mature employ >ies. 



"/ always come away 
from the group all 
pumped up. It 
motivates me and 
other state agencies. 
You get the sense tlmt 
your work is meaning- 
fid and that someone 
appreciates it. " 

— Lu Homer 
Colorado Aging and 
Adult Services 



"1 can't saymough 
about the Private 
Sector Advisory 
Committee. It is a 
great benefit and 
resource. I am always 
amazed at tJie amount 
ofzoork the members 
are wiUing to do, and 
at their enthusiasm." 

— Lu Homer 
Colorado Aging and 
Adult Services 



What resources ivere needed? 

Approximately 5% of one staff 
person's time has been reqvured to ar- 
range and conduct meetings. Staff 
skills required include knowledge of 
group process and older worker em- 
ployment issues, and organization 
skills. The Governor's Job Training 
Office provided JTPA 3% funds for 
the Governor's Task Force and PSAC 
(as well as a Se nior Employment Net- 
work of servia' providers.) The SUA 
provides in-kind support. 

Whath is it dote for the agency? 

The three grc ups — the Task Force, 
PSAC, and thf. Senior Employment 
Network— have had a tremendously 
positive impact on the SUA, which 
has received signiticant national vis- 
ibility and recognition. There has been 
great success in linking various senior 
employment services. State Unit staff 
and employment service providers 
have expanded their knowledge of 
agjng and older worker issues beyond 
the programs that they operate and 
have gained imderstanding of the pri- 
vate sector viewpoint. 

Challenges? 

The most significant challenge has 
been continuing this and all other State 
Unit programs with reduced funding 
and fewer staff. 

Does the netivork agency also operate 
an employment program? 

No, members of their Senior Em- 
ployment Network provide direct 
service. 

Contact 
Lu Homer 

Program Administrator 
Colorado Aging and Adult Services 
Department of Social Services 
1575 Sherman Street, 10th Floor, 
Denver, CO 80203-1714 
(303) 866-5911 



New Jersey Division on Agin^ 

State Unit on Aging 

Task Force on the Older Worker 

What? 

The goal of this partnership between 
the New Jersey Division on Aging and 
representatives of leading corporations 
is to advocate for the rights and op- 
portvmities of older workers, reduce 
ageist attitudes in business, and en- 
courage the hiring and retention of 
older workers. Division staff coordi- 
nate and chair the Task Force. Business 
members provide technical assistance, 
are speakers and leaders in confer- 
ences and older worker focus groups, 
print materials about older worker is- 
sues, and coordinate projects related 
to older workers. Business partners 
include Crum and Forster Corpora- 
tion and Brian Forrest Associates. 

Why? 

In the early 1980s, the New Jersey 
Division on Aging foresaw that fund- 
ing for agjng programs would receive 
few increases and, perhaps, substan- 
tial cuts in the future. The Divisic 
viewed the private sector as one soture 
of additional funds, but had had little 
contact with the private sector. An 
initial meeting of community affairs 
representatives from major corpora- 
tions was held to begin developing 
relationships with the private sector. 

When and haw? 

The initial meeting was held in 1982 
after one staff person made cold calls 
to invite the group together. Older 
worker issues were raised at that 
meeting, and the group decided the 
issues were important enough to con- 
tinue meeting. Twelve businesses 
were involved originally. Recruitment 
and initial meetings that focused on 
the Task Force's role required about 
two months. 
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Has it grown? 

Dramatically. Membership has in- 
creased from 12 to more than 20 busi- 
ness representatives. The Task Force 
has organized projects that Division 
staff never anticipated. Among these 
projects are: 

• Educational and advocacy con- 
ferences for businesses on older 
worker issues. 

• Support in the development and 
presentation of training materi- 
als for business on understanding 
and managing an aging 
workforce. (This project was 
grant-supported.) 

• Creation of a publication for 
small businesses about manag^g 
an aging workforce. 

• Individualized technical assis- 
tance to one large business inter- 
ested in recniiting 1,000 older 
workers. 

• Older worker focus groups to 
gather more information about 
older worker attitudes for use in 
advocacy. 

• Presentations to Chambers of 
Commerce and other business 
groups about older workers. 

What resources were needed? 

Creation of the committee required 
about 25 percent of one staff person's 
time for two months. Staff skills 
needed include knowledge of older 
worker issues and ability to make cold 
calls to businesses. 

Agency funds are required to cover 
staff salary, clerical support, mailing 
and phone costs. The Task Force busi- 
nesses have provided for all other costs 
associated with conferences, a publi- 
cation, and projects (with the excep- 
tion of the grant-supported develop- 
ment of training materials). Confer- 
ences are also supported by fees. 



What has it done for the agency? 

The impact on the Division has 
been very positive. 

In addition to the programs that the 
Task Force has implemented, member 
businesses have provided: 

1. Facilities and low-cost meals for 
network/ agency, staff-training 
programs 

2. Information on issues related to 
older workers, such as pensions, 
that has been requested from the 
Division by older worker callers 

3. Letters of support for grants 

4. Peer-to-peer business contacts to 
encourage hiring older workers. 

Challenges? 

No significant challenges have been 
faced in creating or maintaining the 
Task Force. The Task Force itself has 
felt challenged reaching small busi- 
nesses to advocate about hiring older 
workers. 

Does the network agency also operate 
an employment program? 
No. 

Contact. 
Norman O. Mattson 
Liaison to Business and Industry 
New Jersey Division on Aging 
363 West State Street 
Trenton, New Jersey 08625 
(609)292-4833. 
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on Aging 
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Older Worker Joblines 

Atlanta Regional Commission/ 
AAA 

Older Worker Jobline 
What? 

The jobline is a regional clearing- 
house for employers seeking to hire 
older work! rs and for older workers 
seeking emplojonent. The AAA oper- 
ates the jobline as a free service to 
businesses and older workers. Sears 
is the primary business partner. In its 
"National Awareness Program to 
Promote Employment Opportunities 
for Older Adults" which is adnunis- 
tered by Operation ABLE of Chicago, 
the Sears-Roebuck Foundation pro- 
vided a grant to this AAA to create the 
jobline, hold an older worker awards 
event, and undertake a media cam- 
paign. (The event and campaign are 
described in a later section.) The 
Travelers Companies also provided 
support. 

Why? 

Operation ABLE of Chicago re- 
ceived a grant from the Sears-Roebuck 
Foundation to implement the National 
Awareness Program in five dties. This 
AAA had developed a telephone rela- 
tionship with Operation ABLE staff 
and was selected to implement the 
program in Atlanta after a site visit by 
ABLE staff. 

When and how? 

Funding was received in April, 1990, 
and the jobline began in Jiily, 1990. 
The AAA already provided informa- 
tion and referral services, so imple- 
mentation was an extension of current 
services. Employers who call are given 
an immediate match of an older job- 
seeker who has called, or are referred 
to other employment services in the 
area, such as JTPA and Title V pro- 
grams. 



Has it grown? 

The jobline received 324 job orders 
for 2,705 positions from July, 1990, 
through March, 1991. More than 550 
older job-seekers called the jobline. 
Recent jobline activity has dinninished 
because the Sears funding has ended, 
and the program is in transition until 
additional funding can be obtained. 

What resources were needed? 

One jobline counselor spent 85% 
time on this project, and a senior aging 
services specialist spent 5% time in 
oversight duties. The entire National 
Awareness Project was supported by 
$27,500 from the Sears-Roebuck 
Foundation. The Travelers Companies 
provided an additional $1,000 for the 
jobline. These funds covered all jobline 
costs. 

What has it done for the agenof? 

The success of tiie entire awareness 
project has convinced project staff and 
staff throughout the AAA of the po- 
tential that partnerships have in a time 
of diminishing federal funds. It has 
encouraged others in the AAA to be- 
gin to test partnership relationships. 

The project enhanced the public 
image of the AAA and the reputation 
of the Atlanta Older Worker Project. 
The Atlanta Older Worker Project was 
stimulated, focused, and gained new 
members, both representatives of 
business and service organizations. 
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Challenges? 

Maintaining the jobline after tlie 
tennination of Sears funding is a chal- 
lenge. The jobline will be supported 
with JTPA funds, which will require 
meeting specific contract goals that are 
different than those in the original 
project. Jobs listed by employers were 
not weU-matched to the needs of the 
job-seekers who called the jobline. 
Employers list low-skilled jobs; job- 
seekers are often more highly skilled. 
The AAA will address this mismatch 
by making presentations to businesses 
and ruiuung ads in a business publi- 
cation. Developing the trust of the 
other organizations to whom employ- 
ers are referred takes significant time. 

Does the network agency also operate 
an employment program? 

No, the only employment program 
is the jobline. 

Contact 
Paul Campbell 

Senior Aging Services Specialist 
Atlanta Regional Commission/ AAA 
3715 Northside Parkway 
200 Northcreek, Suite 300 
Atlanta, GA 30327 
(404) 364-2556 

Other Joblines 

Older Worker Joblines are coordi- 
nated by a number of non-profit orga- 
nizations that are not AAAs. Most of 
them were patterned after the model 
begun by Operation ABLE of Chicago. 
Each has evolved to meet the needs of 
its region. AUjoblines are at least lim- 
ited partnerships, in that employers 
call in job orders that agjng network 
organizations attempt to fill. Some 
are more extensive partnerships, with 
business partners providing financial 
or other support. A list of older worker 
coordinating agencies that have 
joblines is included in Chapter Two. 



Older Worker Promotional 
Events and Campaigns 

Area Agency on Aging 

ofWestem Michigan 

Older Worker Week Promotion 

What? 

Each year the AAA designs, pro- 
duces, and distributes marketing ma- 
terials that promote older worker em- 
ployment. Tj^ical materials are post- 
ers or table top signs for restaurants. 
Businesses such as D & W Food Cen- 
ters, Inc display the promotional ma- 
terials in public view. 

Why? 

The partnership was designed to 
promote older worker employment 
during Older Worker Week. 

When and how? 

The first materials were created in 
1981. Some years, the materials are 
created in conjunction with the State 
Unit on Agjng and distributed to all 
AAAs in Michigan. Materials are pro- 
moted through press releases and 
businesses are invited to call if they 
wish to be involved in the older worker 
celebration by displajdng posters or 
other materials. Businesses are also 
contacted by letter and phone calls 
from AAA staff. 

Has it grown? 

Yes. In the first several years, 25 
businesses participated. Now ap- 
proximately 2,000 posters or table tops 
are distributed to more than 1,000 em- 
ployers. 

What resources were needed? 

In the first year, a staff person needs 
to begin planning three to sbc months 
ahead. Staff needs to have marketing 
knowledge, orgariizational skills, and 
knowledge of local businesses. A 
budget of $500 to $1,000 is needed for 
design and production. This does not 
include staff salary. 



'Businesses didn't 
expect it, but they 
found the posters 
benefited them. 
Customers have come 
up and complimented 
the businesses because 
oftJie posters." 

— Timothy Cook 
AAA of Western Michigan 
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"Be ready to respond 
when your product 
goes up and your press 
release goes out. Staff 
had better be there to 
answer calls. It is not 
unusual for 10 to 15 
radio stations to 
request intewieios and 
2 television camera 
crervs tn show up that 
day. " 

— Timothy Cook 
AAA of Western Michignn 



What has it done for the agency? 

The partnership generates media 
coverage from the press release and 
increases the number of job orders 
called in by employers and the number 
of older worker applicant calls. 

Challenges? 

Distribution to employers is time 
consuming. It can be a challenge to 
allow enough lead time for planning 
and to have enough telephone and 
staff response capability when press 
releases and marketing materials are 
delivered. 

Does the network agency also operate 
an employment program? 
Yes. 

Contact 
Timothy Cook 

Employment Programs Coordinator 
Area Agency on Aging of Western 

Michigan 
1550 Lake Drive SE 
Grand Rapids, MI 49506 
(616) 456-5917 

Atlanta Regional Commission/ 
AAA 

Older Worker Awards Event 
and Media Campaign 

What? 

The purpose of the first November 
event was to honor older workers, not 
employers. (The AAA already has an 
event in May to honor employers.) 
Employers are invited to nominate 
their outstanding older worker. All 
33 older workers nominated in 1990 
were honored at a limcheon; five were 
given distinguished service awards. 
The AAA coordinated the event 
through a subcontractor. The media 
campaign included press releases and 
television public service announce- 
ments. 



The primary partner is the Sears- 
Roebudc Foimdation, which funded 
this as a component of the National 
Awareness Project described in the 
jobline section above. WSB Televi- 
sion co-sponsored the event, video- 
taped the event, and interviewed the 
five honorees on its "Family to Family" 
show. 

Why? 

The event and campaign were cre- 
ated in response to a grant opportu- 
nity as in the jobline section above. 

When and haw? 

The AAA was selected in April, 
1990, as a program site. Operation 
ABLE provided press releases and a 
public service annoimcement for tele- 
vision, which the AAA distributed. 
Two independent television stations 
played tlie PSA regularly. One senior 
magazine provided especially good 
coverage of the award event. 

Although a local older worker em- 
ployment program was subcontracted 
to coordinate the event, AAA staff 
maintained contact with local Sears 
management. AAA staff and staff 
from the subcontracted organization 
received training about the entire 
project from Operation ABLE. 

Though no advisory committee was 
established specifically for this project, 
the AAA is a member of the Metro 
Atlanta Older Worker Project, a group 
of service providers and employers 
that are concerned about older worker 
issues. This group provided advice 
and support throughout the project. 

Has it grown? 

Sears also provided $5,000 for the 
1991 event. 
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What resources were needed? 

The publicity campaign required 
10% time of a senior aging services 
specialist and 5% time of the AAA 
communication officer for three 
months. The subcontracted event re- 
quired 15% time of the aging special- 
ist for 2 months. Sears provided 
$27,500 for the entire project, including 
the jobline described above. This 
covered all program costs, including 
salaries. There was a $15-per-person 
fee for the event. 

What has it done for the agency? 

The impact is the same as for the 
other portions of the project described 
above. 

Challenges? 

Encouraging major television sta- 
tions to run 3ie public service an- 
notmcement was a challenge because 
the stations receive so many requests. 
If the standardized PSA could have 
been altered to include a trailer about 
the local station's support of the 
project, it may have received more air 
time. Being ready for the media calls 
that result from the campaign is also a 
challenge. Staff must be prepared with 
older worker facts and older workers 
who are willing to be interviewed. 
Local Sears stores wished for more 
time to nominate older workers for 
the award event. 

Does the network agency also operate 
an employment program? 

Primarily as a coordinating organi- 
zation with the jobline described 
above. 

Contact: 
Paul Campbell 

Senior Aging Services Specialist 
Atlanta Regional Commission/ AAA 
3715 Northside Parkway 
200 Northcreek, Suite 500 
Atlanta, GA 30327 
(404) 364-2556 



Speakers Bureaus, 
Employer Forums, and 
Older Worker and Employer 
Conferences , 

Area Agency on Aging 
of Western Michigan 
Speakers Bureau, Marketing 
Plan and Business Advisory 
Committee 

What? 

This partnership of the AAA and 
local businesses was designed to cre- 
ate marketing materials to promote 
hiring of older workers. Comrruttee 
members from businesses such as D & 
W Food Centers and Home Health 
Services will critique current market- 
ing materials and advise the AAA 
during the creation of new written 
mate rials and speeches. Each member 
has agreed to deliver at least two 
speeches to business groups, and to 
continue serving on the committee af- 
ter the initial grant period of one year 
and two speeches are completed. The 
AAA also plans to gain techiucal as- 
sistance about fundraising issues, such 
as the development of fee-for-service 
programs. 

Why? 

The AAA sought a way to seek the 
input of business. Agency staff be- 
lieved they were addressing the needs 
of business, but also believed that ad- 
ditional information about business 
needs would best come from business 
itself. 

A second impetus for implement- 
ing the program in 1990-91 was an 
opportimity to apply for a grant that 
would support advisory committee 
development. 
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"A key to our success 
zvas ] laving the Metro 
Atlanta Older Worker 
Project already in 
place. These people 
hmo each other and 
knezv they wanted to 
do scviiethuig to 
stinudate older ivorker 
activity. W'edidii't 
need to beat the drum 
to get support. Sonie 
oiiployers ivere 

already on iJie Project. " 

— Paul Campbell 
Allantn Regional 
Commission 

2') 



"Frof72 day one, we 
have seen no 
reluctance on the part 
of business. We zuere a 
bit surprised by tJmt. 
Rather, I should say, it 
confirmed what we 
hoped was there in the 
bus u less commun ity. 
It confinued that we 
know the businesses 
zvith which we work." 

— Timotliy Cook 
AAA of Western Michigan 



When and how? 

The program began in December, 
1990. Staff identified businesses that 
had listed jobs with the AAA employ- 
ment program and other large busi- 
nesses in the community. Potential 
members were called and invited to 
participate. All agreed, and they were 
F€nt a follow-up letter. In the first 
meeting of approximately 12 business 
representatives, the program was out- 
lined. There will be two training ses- 
sions: one on demographic trends and 
their impact on business, and one 
about the development of individual 
speeches. Committee members will 
help AAA staff write speeches tailored 
for each member. Speech content will 
focus heavily on the advantages of 
hiring older workers, with a business- 
to-business perspective. AAA staff 
will locate opportunities for the mem- 
bers to give the speeches. 

AAA staff estimate that a total of 
three months of committee develop- 
ment and planning time are required 
before speakers can be ready to present 
their materials. 

Has it grown? 

The program is stiU in its infancy. 

What resources xvere needed? 

For this program, the AAA uses a 
small amoimt of staff time from each 
of three people: a job developer con- 
tacts businesses, a legislative staff 
person develops information for 
speeches, and the employment pro- 
gram coordinator handles correspon- 
dence with business and coordinates 
the committee meetings. 

Skills required include speech- 
writing ability, knowledge of local 
businesses, organizational skills, and 
ability to deal with the private sector 
in a business-like manner. 

A grant for $3,000 was received to 
create marketing materials. The 
agency will match those funds with 
$3,000 in marketing funds. Staff time 
was not covered by these funds. 



What has it done for the agency? 

The impact has been entirely posi- 
tive, though the program is stiU in the 
developmental stage. It has been 
helpful to staff to meet with business, 
and to have business members meet 
one another, because members now 
realize that a network of businesses 
uses the AAA employment service. 
This has strengthened support for the 
AAA employment program. Morale 
of the program staff has been raised, 
and committee members have listed 
more jobs with the employment pro- 
gram. 

Program staff also anticipate that 
the speakers bureau and new market- 
ing materials will increase the number 
and improve the quality of job orders 
they receive for older workers. 

Challenges? 

The only challenge has been the 
transition from working with another 
agency that originally was a joint 
project sponsor to fulfilling grant obli- 
gations as a single agency. 

Does the network agency also operate 
an employment program? 
Yes. 

Contact 
Timothy S. Cook 

Employment Programs Coordinator 
Area Agency on Aging of Westem 

Michigan, Inc. 
2 Fountain Place, Suite 540 
Grand Rapids, MI 49503 
(616) 456-5664 
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Leiuis Mason Thurston Area 
Agenof on Aging 
Older Worker Job Search 
Seminar and Job-seeker/ 
Employer Breakfasts 

Y/hat? 

The AAA (as a part of a coalition of 
older worker employment service 
providers called Join the Mainstream: 
Jobs After 50) coordinated a one-day, 
intensive job search seminar for more 
than 400 older people. The AAA and 
the coalition coordinated the event. 
The AAA itself took all reservations 
and handled all correspondence with 
employers. Businesses provided 
speakers and funds for lunches and 
advertising. Businesses also advised 
the coalition on program content. The 
Chamber of Commerce distributed 
flyers. 

The AAA and the coalition have 
continued their efforts to assist older 
job seekers through no-host breakfasts 
in which 3 employers make presenta- 
tions about their hiring practices and 
recruitment needs and answer ques- 
tions from older job-seekers. For tiiese 
mini-partnerships, the AAA handles 
reservations, advertising, and corre- 
spondence. Business partners from 
companies such as The Olympian/ 
USA Today and St Peter Hospital 
contribute their time and expertise. 

Why? 

The Older Worker Community 
Event was the first project of Join tJie 
Mainstream: Jobs After 50. This group 
was created by the Secretary of the 
Washington State Employment Secu- 
rity Department. A group of older 
professionals who had volunteered for 
the legislature and were subsequentiy 
unable to obtain employment, ap- 
proached the Secretary about the lack 
of assistance available to older work- 
LTS. The coalition considered a job 
fair, but the economy was not strong 
enough to support such an event, so 
the job search seminar was chosen as 
an alternative. The coalition believed 



that older worker needs were ongo- 
ing and chose breakfasts as a way to 
continue the senunar with little staff 
time. 

How and when? 

The coalition first met in October, 
1988, and the day-long seminar was 
held in March, 1989. Plarming in- 
volved arranging for speakers, the site, 
and an extensive advertising campaign 
including flyers distributed through 
three Chambers of Commerce and 
through a religious newsletter with a 
circulation of 10,000. 

The first breakfast was held in May, 
1990, after two coalition meetings to 
determine the format and after coali- 
tion members contacted the employ- 
ers. 

Has it grown? 

The job search seminar was a one- 
time project involving 12 businesses. 
Each of the five breakfasts have in- 
volved three businesses and drawn 
nearly 50 older job-seekers. The 
breakfasts will continue. 

What resources were needed? 

For the AAA portion of the event, 
one staff person contributed 15 hours 
per week for approximately two 
months. Two staff people took reser- 
vations full-time for two weeks. Sev- 
eral other committee members con- 
tributed approximately 10 hours per 
week for one month prior to the event. 
Volunteers helped in distributing fly- 
ers. Businesses provided approxi- 
mately $900 towards the event and 
the Employment Security Department 
and Private Industry Council provided 
approximately $400 for publicity. 
Lunch fees were $1. The breakfasts 
require only one month of lead time, 
four hours of staff time, and a small 
budget for newspaper ads. Staff sala- 
ries are not included in these fund 
estimates. 
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"Om of tJv2 most 
important aspects of 
this project was the 
creation of the 
coalition. These 
community givups 
had not been working 
togethei- and sharing 
information about 
clients or n erring 
cHents. We ail became 
venj familiar with each 
other's sewices. hlozv 
we zmrk together on 
an ongoing basis for 
uidividuals and the 
convnunity." 

— Lindn Shoemaker 
Lewis Mason 
Thurston AAA 



"Each business be- 
comes educated about 
the availability of older 
workers. Involvement 
with us breaks down 
■pre-conceived notions 
about older zvorkers. 
A lot of the outcojne is 
employer education, 
ei'en if it is through 
the back door. Tfiey 
provide infonnation to 
job-seekers, but thei/ 
are also leanwig. " 

— Linda Shoemaker 
Lewis Mason 
Thurston AAA 



^Nhat has it done for the agency? 

The projects have developed much 
greater community awareness for the 
AAA Title V employment program 
(and awareness of other older worker 
employment programs). The pro- 
grams have reduced employer stereo- 
types, and employers are now con- 
tacting the AAA when they have job 
openings. Through this new aware- 
ness, the AAA has expanded its em- 
ployment role and does more em- 
ployment information and referral 
(both to other services and to jobs) for 
older workers who do not meet Title 
V criteria. 

Challenges? 

Encouraging businesses to speak at 
the original event was difficult because 
the event was held during a poor eco- 
nomic period when employers were 
already inundated with job applicants. 
For the breakfasts, the coalition has 
had difficulty involving businesses 
with jobs in the trades, such as welding 
and contracting. 

Does the network agency also operate 
an employment program? 
Yes. 

Contact 
Linda Shoemaker 
Title V Coordinator 
Lewis Mason Thurston Area Agency 

on Aging 
503 W. 4th Avenue 
01ympia,WA 98501 
(206) 786-5579. 



Oregon Senior and Disabled 
Services Division/ State Unit 
on Aging 

Older Worker Conferences 
What? 

The Oregon Senior and Disabled 
Servi ces Envision, which is a State Unit 
on / ging, and the Oregon State Job 
Trairdng Partnership Office coordi- 
nated 6 conferences throughout the 
state for employers and older worker 
service providers. Employers pro- 
vided their time and expertise by 
serving on panels at the conference 
and by serving on the Advisory 
Committee. 

Why? 

SUA staff approached the State 
JTPA Office because that office had 
technical assistance funds available for 
training older worker program staff. 
The workshop goals were to increase 
awareness of older worker issues and 
the value of older workers, and to in- 
crease coordination among local ser- 
vice providers. Employers were in- 
volved in plarming, but there were no 
employer panels in the first confer- 
ences in 1988. Service providers who 
attended in 1988 recommended that, 
in future years, employers present in- 
formation about how the service pro- 
viders could best assist them, so pan- 
els were added. 

How and when? 

The conferences were held in 1988 
and 1989. The planning comnuttee 
included a bank representative, a pri- 
vate consultant, and staff from the 
SUA, the JTPA Office, older worker 
service providers, and a community 
college. The SUA and JTPA staff co- 
ordinated the conference logistics and 
sp^^akers. SUA staff facilitated the 
workshops and promoted the confer- 
ence through Area Agencies on Aging 
and older worker service providers. 
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Hasitgraum? 

The total number of employers m- 
volved in planning the conference, 
serving on a panel, and/ or attending 
the conference has grown from 15 in 
the first year to 36 in the second. 

What resources were needed? 

SUA staff time amounted to ap- 
proximately 35% of one person's time 
for nine months. Staff skills required 
include a connmitment to coordina- 
tion, ability to work with commvinity 
and state agencies, and knowledge of 
employers who are interested in older 
workers. Tedinic^ assistance funds 
were provided by the State JTPA Of- 
fice. The SUA contributed Title V 
funds, and staff time was provided in- 
kind. There was no fee for attendance. 

What has it done for the agenof? 

The SUA and the service providers 
gained ir\formation about how better 
to serve employers (and, thereby, in- 
creased their effectiveness in placing 
older workers) . SUA staff also learned 
about how to approach business and 
has had greater success in garnering 
in-kind support for Older Worker 
Week celebrations. Contact with em- 
ployers who are interested in hiring 
older workers has been encouraging 
to SUA staff. 

Challenges: 

The SUA originally had difficulty 
explaining their conference goals and 
how business could assist in reaching 
those goals. SUA staff also found it 
difficult to identify local businesses 
that would serve on the panels. 
Does the network agenof also operate 
an employment program? 

No. 

Contact. 
Pat List 

Program Coordinator 
Oregon Senior and Disabled Services 
Division 
■ Human Resources Department 
Room 313, Public Services Division 
Salem, OR 97301. 



Seniors' Resource Center 
Mountain Services Program/ 
Non-profit Organization 

Managing an Aging 
Workforce Conference 

What? 

The Seniors' Resource Center pro- 
duces a one-day conference for busi- 
ness leaders that addresses recruit- 
ment, management and training of 
older workers and legislative issues. 
In 1991, it was entitled Advantage '91: 
Managing an Aging Workforce. 
Lutheran Medical Center tmdenvrote 
the entire conference in 1988 and was 
heavily involved in conference plan- 
ning. Planning is now conducted by a 
committee of public agencies and em- 
ployers. Businesses provide seed 
money for printing and mailing, in- 
kind meeting rooms for the confer- 
ence, speakers, and advice about pro- 
gram content. Businesses currently 
involved include Adolph Coors 
Company, Denver Marriott West, 
Martin Marietta, and U.S. West 

Why? 

SRC employment program staff 
reco^nuzed that the workforce was 
a^g and grovrang slowly, and yet 
still saw older people facing age dis- 
crinunation. This project was designed 
to educate the private sector, the gen- 
eral public, and agjng service provid- 
ers about employment trends and the 
importance of planning ahead for an 
aging workforce. 

Hcrw and when? 

The first program was conducted 
in the fall of 1988. SRC approached 
the Lutheran Medical Center because 
the two orgaruzations already had a 
relationship. SRC was providing 
transportation for older people to the 
Center for medical services. The plan- 
ning committee now meets once per 
month fur a year before the confer- 
ence. 
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"In the first year, our 
thrust was to get the 
folder ivorker} issue 
out on the table and 
inawse pwnraiess. " 

— Bob McDon.iId 
Seniors' Resource Cenier 



"The impact has 
been almost 
ovenoliehmngly 
positive. The stajfajid 
board feel good about 
the strokes that come 
from this project. " 

— Bob McDonald 
Seniors' Resource Center 



Hasitg^cfwnl 

Yes. In the first year, the program 
had one business sponsor and one 
private sector speaker. Approximately 
20 attendees were from the private 
sector. In 1991, two sponsors provided 
funds, two additional private sector 
speakers participated, and approxi- 
mately 40 attendees were from the 
private sector. The focus has changed 
from developing awareness to man- 
agement of the agjng workforce. 

'What resources were needed? 

Professional staff contributes ap- 
proximately 100 hours to the confer- 
ence, dnd six other committee mem- 
bers contribute approximately 15 
hours each. Staff skills required in- 
clude plaiming, logistic, and marketing 
skills. Staff also must be able to work 
with and motivate people from dif- 
ferent segments of the economy and 
effectively approach business for seed 
funds. 

The private sector covers out-of- 
pocket costs with seed money of ap- 
proximately $3,000. SRC provides staff 
time in-kind through Jefferson County 
funds. Volunteers assist with mailing 
and registration. Conference fees are 
$45 per person. (The first year the 
budget was much higher, approxi- 
mately $15,000, primarily due to 
speaker fees.) 

What has it done for the agency? 

The conference has provided excel- 
lent visibility for SRC as a leader in the 
area of older workers. The staff and 
board of directors are very encour- 
aged by the positive attention the 
agency has received. 



Challenges? 

The SRC board was initially resis- 
tant to using staff time and resources 
for something other than direct service, 
but staff convinced the board that the 
conference would have a long-term 
impact and increase employment op- 
portunities for older people. 

SRC had to change its partnership 
after the first conference because 
Lutheran Medical Center wanted to 
continue yearly conferences about all 
types of employment, not only older 
workei employment. The ending of 
that partnership required SRC to for- 
feit the conference name. Summit '88. 
The first year, 75% of attendees were 
service providers, so SRC altered its 
mailing list to target businesses. 

Great persistence has been needed 
in approaching business and gaining 
their conunitment. Intensive staff ef- 
fort is required to coordinate this pro- 
gram on top of the normal employ- 
ment program, but staff is also moti- 
vated by the event. 

Does the network agency also operate 
an employment program? 
Yes. 

Contact: 
Bob McDonald 
Director 

Mountain Services Program 
Seniors' Resource Center 
5120Higlaway73 
Evergreen, CO 80439 
(303) 674-2843. 
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Training and 

Mentoring Partnerships 

Amte Arundel County 
Department ofAging/AAA 

Senior Emplojonent Referral 
Service Clerical Training 

What? 

Through the cooperative efforts of 
the AAA, Manpower, Inc. (a for- 
profit, temporary placement service), 
and the Maryland General Assembly 
Office of the Speaker of the House, 15 
older workers were recruited, trained, 
and tested for temporary clerical posi- 
tions with the General Assembly. The 
AAA coordinated the project, recruited 
older job-seekers with clerical back- 
ground, and provided training on job- 
seeking. Manpower provided "brush- 
up" typing training and computer 
training. General Assembly staff pro- 
vided an orientation to the Assembly 
and the opportunity to apply and test 
for clerical positions. 

Whij? 

General Assembly staff approached 
the AAA because ihe applicant pool 
for temporary clerical positions has 
decreased recently. These positions 
last only for the convening period of 
the Assembly, January to April each 
year. AAA staff knew of the Man- 
power training program and of a part- 
nership grant opportunity, which en- 
couraged them to create the partner- 
ship. 

When and how? 

Training occurred in October and 
November, 1990. Testing was in No- 
vember. The AAA recruited appli- 
cants with newspaper ads, screened 
applicants, and coordinated the As- 
sembly orientation and job-seeking 
training. Screened applicants were re- 
ferred to Manpower to join their open- 
enrollment training program. AAA 
staff suggest that two months of con- 
centrated recruitment and three 
months to conduct training would be 
ideal. 



Hasitgroum? 

The program has just completed its 
first cycle. Fifteen older job-seekers 
expressed interest in training, 9 com- 
pleted training, and 2 were hired by 
the General Assembly. Applicants are 
stiU informally referred to Manpower 
for training and placement in other 
t)q?es of positions. AAA staff began 
recruiting for 1991/2 trainees in July, 
1991. 

What resources were needed? 

This project required approximately 
50% of the employment service 
director's time for a month and a half. 
Public relations and recruitment skilife 
are needed. The project budget of 
$3,000 was used to assist in pa}'ing for 
Manpower training costs and AAA 
postage and publicity costs. The em- 
ployment service director's time 
(which is county-funded) was pro- 
vided in-kind. 

What has it done for the agency? 

AAA staff view this project as being 
in the developmental stage, with lim- 
ited success at this time because only 2 
older workers were hired. However, 
applicants who were not hired by the 
General Assembly still received new 
skills and may use their new skills in 
positions with other employers. In 
addition, the project has provided 
positive publicity. 

Challenges? 

Staff found that a longer recruit- 
ment period was needed than they 
had available in the first year. (Appli- 
cants must be recruited before tests 
are held for the Assembly positions; 
these are on a fixed schedule.) Staff 
were frustrated that trainees were not 
guaranteed jobs, only the opportuiuty 
to compete for positions. Competi- 
tion is difficult because many hiring 
decisions are influenced by personal 
connections in addition to the normal 
testing and interviewing process. 

Does the network agency also operate 
an employment program? 
Yes. 
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"There were benefits 
beyond the actual 
project. Older job- 
seehrs zoere tramed 
well and can use the 
skills they developed 
with organizations 
other than the General 
Assembly." 

— DianneTurpin 
Anne Arundel County 
Department of Aging 
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relationship over time 
is ivhnt makes a 
pnrtiiersliip a suecess. 
There needs to be a 
Irustni^^ relalioii^hip 
up hv)it. " 

— Sti'phon Schmt)ll 
( (luiiLiI oil I't 
li^ul.i C 1.11.1 Counly, Iiu. 



Contact. 
Dianne Turpin 

Director of Senior Employment 

Referral Service 
Anne Anmdel County Department 

of Aging 
101 Old Solomons Island Road 
Annapolis, MD 21401 
(301) 222-7011. 

Council on Aging of Santa Clara 
County, Inc/AAA 
McMasters Partnership 
What? 

The goal of this program was to 
train older people for mid-level man- 
agement positions within McDonald's 
restaurants. The AAA provided re- 
cruitment and screening and older 
workers' wages during training. All 
participants were eligible for the Title 
V Senior Community Service Em- 
ployment Program. McDonald's con- 
ducted interviews of AAA-screened 
candidates at the AAA, selected par- 
ticipants, and provided training and 
job opportimities. 

Why? 

McDonald's made an overture to 
the National Council on the Aging 
about training partnerships. The Na- 
tional Council on the Aging Title V 
program offered the AAA the oppor- 
tunity to apply for 501(e) funds for 
this project. McDonald's was intrigued 
with the concept of hiring and training 
older people for mid-level manage- 
ment positions and was impressed 
with this AAA's success in running 
job fairs and placing older people in 
high-tech positions, so the company 
encouraged the partnership. 



When and how? 

The program began in late 1988. 
Planning and initial meetings with lo- 
cal and national McDonald's repre- 
sentatives required approximately 
three months. More than 120 people, 
including the AAA's current Title V 
enrollees, were screened using 
McDonald's criteria. Over a one-year 
period, 20 people were interviewed 
by McDonald' s,10 were selected for 
training, and tv^'o completed training 
and became employed by the firm. 

Has itgroivn? 

No. The AAA was di appointed 
with the number of people selected 
for training and has, with McDonald's 
concurrence, terminated the program. 

What resources were needed? 

Fifteen hours per week of job de- 
veloper time were needed for the fi. ,t 
five months when interest in the pro- 
gram was high. When the program 
did not meet the expectations of the 
AAA or McDonald's, staff time was 
gradually reduced to five hours per 
week, and eventually the program was 
ended. NCo A provided $9,000 in Title 
V funds, which paid for trainees' 
wages. AAA staff time was contrib- 
uted in-kind. 

What has it done for the agency? 

The agency is pleased that two 
people obtained mid-level manage- 
ment positions, but the overall impact 
on the agency was negligible. Though 
the partnership was terminated cor- 
dially, the relationship with 
McDonald's has not continued. 
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Challenges? 

The AAA staff feels that both the 
AAA and McDonald's conducted in- 
sufficient planning. Local McDonald's 
staff would have benefited from pre- 
paratory sensitivity training and in- 
formation about managing older 
workers. AAA staff would have ben- 
efited by more detailed screening cri- 
teria and more thorough job and 
training descriptions. Additional 
meetings for sharing this information 
would have developed a stronger 
partnership relationship and more re- 
alistic expectations on both sides. 

Does the network agency also operate 
an employment program? 
Yes. 

Contact: 
Stephen Schmoll 
Executive Director 
Council on Aging of Santa Qara 

County, Inc. 
2115 The Alameda 
San Jose, CA 95126 
(408) 296-8290 

East Central Florida Regional 
Planning Council/AAA 
Senior Employment Program 
What? 

The Senior Employment Program 
is a pilot project coordinated by the 
AAA. The AAA recruited older job- 
seekers and coordinated employabil- 
ity training for older adults, though 
the actual training was provided by 
American Association of Retired Per- 
sons volunteers. The Orange County 
Public School Outreach Project and a 
vocational-technical school provided 
computer sldlls training. 



Business members of a previously 
established Older Americans Month 
Committee provided job interview 
practice. (The AAA is a member of 
this Committee; it is not an Advisory 
Committee for the AAA.) These em- 
ployers made no commitment to hire 
program participants, but several of 
the 16 participants who completed the 
first pilot training program were hired 
by these employers. 

Why? 

An American Association of Retired 
Persons representative first ap- 
proached the AAA to discuss imple- 
mentation of its AARP Works Em- 
ployment Program in the area. AAA 
staff realized that the AARP program 
provided much needed employabil- 
ity skills training, but that some older 
people also needed skills training, so 
staff contacted the vo-tech school for 
assistance with skills training. The 
Older Americans Month Committee 
of employers was involved from the 
beginning, guiding the decision to 
provide computer training. 

When and how? 

Plarming began in May, 1989. The 
first group of older people began 
training in March, 1990, and completed 
training in May, 1990. The well-estab- 
lished Older Americans Month Com- 
mittee had identified older worker 
employment as a key issue prior to 
this project. 

The Committee was involved in 
determining the kind of training to be 
provided and agreed to provide inter- 
view training during the planning 
stages of the project. AARP trained 
local volunteers to lead eight employ- 
ability training sessions. The AAA 
recruited 20 job-seekers tlirough a Title 
V program and a Msals-on-Wheels job 
counselor, provided overall project 
coordination, and arranged two inter- 
view sessions at the end of training. 
The vo-tech program provided 10 
weeks of computer training. 
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"The business part- 
ners' commitment was 
stronger than merely 
providing inteivieiv 
practice. TJiey were so 
excited about this 
partnership, they 
pledged that they 
would lure applicants 
if they met the job 
qualifications. " 

— Beverly Wallace 
East Central Florida 
Regional Planning 
Council 



"Wc nviv already vcni 
involved zvitl: the 
employers on the 

Mo}i!li CofiiDiittee, 
but if ccriaiuly ope)\ed 
up a lot otdiah\^iie. 
The ^^-(Uij^ has bee}i 
ven/ niterested in the 
project, a)id has pro- 
vided /f)/s of advice i^i 
the next phase, hofiie 
health /m/;//;/x-" 

— Bevorly Wallace 
Fast Central Florida 
Regional Planning 
Coiineil 



AAA staff suggest that approxi- 
mately one year of planning time is 
required, but acknowledge that it is a 
great advantage if an interested group 
of employers is already organized and 
committed to older worker employ- 
ment. 

Has it grown? 

The number of businesses involved 
on the Committee has grown from 12 
to 18. A second group of 20 job-seekers 
was enrolled m the training. The 
training is now focusing on home 
health care because of the local need 
for such trained workers. The program 
has also changed in that the employ- 
ability skills training was found else- 
where in the community, so the pro- 
gram is no longer using AARP-trained 
volunteers for that training compo- 
nent. 

What resources were needed? 

Program development required 
approximately 25% of one AAA staff 
person's time during the first year, al- 
though very little time is now required 
of her. Staff skills needed include co- 
ordination and planning, public rela- 
tions, volunteer coordination, and 
written communication skills, and the 
ability to encourage businesses and 
agencies with various goals to work 
together. Title III-B funds of $1,400 
covered training costs. AARP con- 
tributed employability training mate- 
rials and volunteer training. AAA staff 
salaries were provided in-kind. 

What hc3 it done for the agency? 

The AAA has received excellent 
visibility for this project, both locally 
and nationally. Staff also feels very 
positive about the outcome for the 
oldei workers who were trained and 
placed. However, staff also notes that 
this has been a time-intensive project. 



Challenges? 

Development of this program is 
staff-intensive. 

Does the network agency also operate 
an employment program? 
No. 

Contact: 
Beverly Wallace 
Planner 

East Central Florida Regional Planning 

Council/ AAA 
1011 Wymore Road, Suite 105 
Winter Park, FL 32789 
(407) 623-1075. 

Pima Council on Aging/AAA 

Northwestern National Life 
Insurance Company Recruitment 

What? 

The AAA received funds from the 
Northwestern National Life Insur- 
ance Company to recruit 100 older 
applicants for a new office to be opened 
in Tucson, AZ. The AAA provided 
public relations and marketing efforts 
and screened applicants. The Univer- 
sity of Arizona Department of Geron- 
tology provided an instructor to do 
the training. NWNL provided fund- 
ing, facilities for training, training ma- 
terials, and job opportunities. 

Why? 

NWNL executives contacted AAA 
staff when they were considering 
opening an office in Tucson because 
the executives had seen an article 
highlighting older worker employ- 
ment and quoting the AAA's execu- 
tive director. The AAA became in- 
volved because the project would in- 
crease job opportunities for older 
people and because staff was con- 
vinced of the compan/s commitment 
to the community. 
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When and haw? 

A period of five months was re- 
quired between initial talks to the be- 
ginning of the first training class. 
During that time, NWNL was in- 
volved in office and training site selec- 
tion. The University became familiar 
with the NWNL training materials, 
which were created specifically for 
their company's claims processing 
systems. The training period was re- 
duced from 10 to 8 weeks in the midst 
of training because it became evident 
that trainees would benefit from on- 
the-job experience as soon as possible. 
The office started with a small work 
volume for the first 6 months after it 
was opened. 

Has it grown? 

No. When 100 part-time employees 
are recruited, the project will termi- 
nate. The company does not foresee 
expanding the office. 

What resources were needed? 

Development of the project required 
time from a community organizer, the 
executive director, and financial man- 
ager of the AAA. (This time was vol- 
unteered by staff because it was in 
addition to their normal, 40-hour per 
week activities.) A university-based 
gerontolog^st was also consulted. Staff 
has been hired to conduct recruiting, 
and will be terminated at the end of 
the project. AU project costs have been 
covered by NWNL funding. 

What has it done for the agency? 

The positive outcome is that 100 
older people will gain employment. 
AAA staff see no long-term benefits of 
the program. 



Challenges? 

The AAA had hoped to develop a 
long-term relationship with NWNL, 
and this has not happened. Termina- 
tion of the program and staff will be 
difficult for the AAA. The company 
has been disappointed that the opera- 
tional costs have not been lower than 
their other claims processing centers 
aroimd the coimtry, but higher. They 
attribute this to the longer time period 
it takes for part-time workers to reach 
fully-trained status. 

Few other employment options 
were open to applicants who were 
vmqualified for NWNL jobs. The AAA 
created an employer advisory com- 
mittee to assist with placement of such 
applicants, but they were not success- 
fill. 

Does the network agency also operate 
an employment program? 
No. 

Contact 
Chuck Ackland 

Northwestern National Life Insurance 

Company 
20 S. Washington Avenue 
Minneapolis, MN 55440 
(612) 372-5432 

New York City Department 
for the Aging/ AAA 

AGEWORKS, the IBM Training 
Center for Older Workers 

What? 

The IBM Training Center for Older 
Workers trains mature workers in 
word processing, spread sheets and 
data entry, typing, and other office 
skills. IBM is the primary business 
partner and provides equipment, 
software, supplies, maintenance, and 
continued technical assistance. Addi- 
tional funding was supplied by the 
Morgan Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York and the Florence V. Bur- 
den Foundation. The AAA provides 
tTcdning center space, furnishings, and 
staffing. 



"We were interested in 
a partnership because 
of the changing demo- 
graphics of the coun- 
try and because there 
will be so many more 
older people in the 
coming years. We 
were concerned about 
serving this group and 
utilizing them as a 

part of our workforce. " 
— Chuck Ackland 
Northwestern National 
Life Insurance Company 



"Wlien you aj.7pronch 
a paiiner, go in with 
several partnersJiip 
options. \\k were 
flexible with our ideas. 
Wlieji we realized a 
full training center 
was possible, we came 
back with a proposal 
for a center that would 
be a national model. It 
has bee) I a big undei'- 
taking, but well worth 
it." 

— Lorraine Cortes- 
Vazquez 
New York City Depart- 
ment for the Aging 



Why? 

The project was initiated by the 
AAA as a way to make older workers 
more marketable, to enhance the 
AAA's other employment services, 
and to assist in meeting mandated 
placement levels in its Title V program. 
Prior to creating the training center, 
the AAA contracted with traditional 
training schools to train the agency's 
older job-seekers. While this arrange- 
ment was successful, the training was 
less than ideal because it was not de- 
signed for older workers. 

How and when? 

The concept was discussed with the 
AAA's business advisory council in 
January, 1990. Next, AAA staff ap- 
proached IBM to discuss IBM's equip- 
ment relocation program, hoping to 
receive equipment that the company 
was no longer using. While discussing 
the relocation program, AAA staff be- 
came aware that IBM might provide 
an extensive training center for older 
workers because this had not been 
done before. AAA returned with a 
proposal for the full training center. 
Simultaneously, the AAA sought a 
demonstration grant from the U.S. 
Administration on Aging. Imple- 
mentation, including preparing the 
location, developing curriculum, hir- 
ing.staff, seeking additional sources of 
funds and supplies, took more than 
one year. 

Has it grown? 

Twenty older workers graduated 
from the first training program in De- 
cember, 1991. Twelve were employed 
within three months. A larger group 
of trainees completed training in 
March, 1992.. 



What resources were needed? 

Project development required 15% 
of the bureau director's time and 25% 
of the Title V director's time. Once the 
project began, staff included a project 
director (100% time), two teachers 
(25% time), and a job developer (25% 
time). Grant funds (not including the 
cost of IBM's equipment and support) 
topped $180,000. 

What has it done for the agency? 

This project has contributed to the 
AAA's image as being an innovative 
creator of public / private partnerships 
and provided many publicity oppor- 
tunities. It has improved the AAA's 
ability to serve older workers who are 
not eligible for government-funded 
programs. 

Challenges? 

It was originally challenging to co- 
ordinate different kinds of support 
from various sources. Expanding the 
view of the AAA from a provider of 
recruitment assistance to a provider 
of recruitment and training assistance 
is also a challenge. Significant time 
was needed for the "research and de- 
velopment" phase in which the cur- 
riculum was designed. 

Does the network agency also operate 
an employment program? 
Yes. 

Contact: 
Lorraine Cortes- Vazquez 
Director 

Bureau of Program and Resource 

Development 
New York City Department for the 

Aging 
2 Lafayette Street 
New York, NY 10007 
(212) 577-7349 
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San Diego County Area 
Agency on Aging 

McMasters Partnership 

What? 

In this employment and training 
partnership, McDonald's hires and 
trains older employees. A job coach 
trains new older workers, provides 
counseling services, and addresses the 
attitudes towards older workers of 
other McDonald's employees. 

McDonald's also contributes finan- 
cial resources, training space, and co- 
ordination and funding of an annual 
graduation ceremony during Older 
Worker Week. The AAA recruits older 
applicants and pays McDonald's ap- 
proximately $20,000 per year to un- 
derwrite the salary of the program's 
job coach. This is funded by the Cali- 
fornia Employment Development 
Department. 

Why? 

McDonald's Corporation contacted 
the California Department of Aging 
about replicating this program which 
had been established on the East Coast. 
The Department, in turn, contacted 
the AAA. Meetings ensued, and 
McDonald's expressed interest in cre- 
ating a partnership with the AAA. 

When and how? 

The program was implemented 
approximately two years ago, after 
nearly eight months of planning. 
Without the delays in fundirig experi- 
enced by the AAA, four months may 
be sufficient planning time. 

Has itgroivn? 

It is a stable partnership. Now in its 
second year, it is expected to continue 
as it currently exis :s. 



What resources are needed? 

AAA staff time is used. California 
Employment Development Depart- 
ment funding of $20,000 is provided 
to McDonald's through the AAA. 

What has it done for agency? 

The project has provided additional 
job opportunities for older workers 
and has broadened AAA staff s vision 
of the agency's capabilities and poten- 
tial role. 

Challenges? 

Declining business in the 
McDonald's franchises due to an eco- 
nomic slump and the large number of 
military personnel that left for the Per- 
sian Gulf conflict have been challenges 
to the hiring of older workers. The 
positions available through 
McDonald's offer minimum wage and 
no benefits, which is a challenge to 
recruitment. McDonald's role in the 
partnership is often more highly pub- 
licized than the AAA's role. AAA 
staff believe it is unfortvmate that an 
arrangement was not made for 
McDonald's to pay the AAA after a 
specified period of time because the 
company wiU be increasingly reliant 
upon the recruitment of older workers. 

Contact 
Dan Laver 
Director 

San Diego County Area Agency on 
Aging 

4161 Marlborough Avenue 
San Diego, CA 92105 
(619) 495-5885 



"Of the seven public/ 
private partnerships in 
which the San Diego 
County Area Agency 
on Aging is involved, 
the McMasters 
progiwn is the best 
partnership model. 
Through the 
deivlopmenf of 
additional job 
opportunities for older 
people, zoe have been 
able to reach more 
soiiors. " 

- D.in I avor 
San Diego County Area 
Agency on Aging 
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"lilt' tnsk fora: meets 
at the A/\/\ offices, 
and the message gets 
carried through our 
organization almit 
the business 
commitment." 

— Robin Schaef 
Sonoma County AAA 



Sonoma County Area 
Agency tyn Aging 
Senior Mentor Center 
What? 

A task force of representatives from 
the AAA, 4 businesses, and several 
other public sector agencies developed 
this program which is designed to ad- 
dress impending labor shortages and 
to assist job seekers with multiple em- 
ployment barriers, such as disabilities, 
low skill levels, language difficulties, 
and workforce re-entry problems. Job- 
seekers need not be older workers, 
but two program participants have 
been older workers. The AAA coordi- 
nates the project and recruits and 
matches job- seekers and mentors. 

The mentors are older volimteers 
trained by a local community coUege 
to assist job-seekers overcome ob- 
stacles to employment. Business rep- 
resentatives from such companies as 
Optical Coating Laboratory, Inc. also 
provide training to mentors and ap- 
plicants on how to overcome barriers. 
In addition, business representatives 
assist the AAA in recruiting their own 
retirees as mentors. The entire task 
force advises on poBcy and outreach 
methods. 

Why? 

The AAA received a grant from the 
Families USA Foundation to conduct 
a forum for community leaders to dis- 
cuss involving older people in com- 
munity problems. This project was 
selected by the forum attendees as their 
top priority. 



When and how? 

The forum was held in November, 
1989. The task force was created after 
this forum; fundraising was its first 
goal. Fimding was received by Sep- 
tember, 1990, and the first mentor 
training was held in February, 1991. 
Staff spent sigruficant time recruiting 
mentors and job-seekers, contacting 
media, making presentations, and co- 
ordinating a kick-off reception for 
business. The AAA estimates that 
three months of development time is 
needed after funding is received and 
staff have been hired. 

Has it grown? 

The business partnership portion 
of this project has remained steady 
with four businesses involved. 

What resources are needed? 

This project requires at least 80% of 
one staff person's time. Task force 
members each contributed between 30 
and 45 hours of volimteer time during 
3 months of development. Sigruficant 
clericcd support also is needed. Staff 
needs to have strong connections with 
the aging network, media contacts, and 
graphics expertise for effective re- 
cruitment. 

The project has been funded by 
$40,000 of Administration on Aging 
Discretionary Funds and $10,000 from 
Families USA Fotmdation. 

What has it done for the agency? 

The project has provided staff and 
the AAA Advisory Council with a 
positive view of business and i'ostered 
a feeling of access to business that staff 
did not have before. It has significantly 
expanded the organization's contacts 
with the business community. 
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Challenges? 

Recruitment of senior mentors has 
been a challenge, partially because the 
potential volimteers are concerned that 
they need to be very knowledgeable 
about business and the workplace. The 
AAA promotes the role of a volunteer 
as surdlar to that of a "big brother" 
and stresses that training will be pro- 
vided. Another mentor recruitment 
challenge may be that the population 
to be served — "non-competitive" job 
applicants — ^is not considered to be 
deserving or truly needy by potential 
mentors. Recruitment of appropriate 
job-seekers has also been more chal- 
lenging than expected. 

Does the ttetwork agency also operate 
an employment program? 
Yes. 

Contaxir. 
Robin Schaef 
Director 

Sonoma County Area Agencj' on Aging 
940 Hopper Avenue 
Santa Rosa, CA 95403 
(707) 524-7250 



Membership Programs 

New York City Department 

for the Aging/ AAA 

Corporate Membership Program 

What? 

The membership program is the 
way this AAA provides low-cost re- 
cruitment and older worker services 
to Fortune 500 companies. The AAA 
has created three levels of member- 
ship. At the highest level, member 
companies receive priority status on 
filling their open positions, a free booth 
at the annual job fair for older work- 
ers, a quarterly newsletter, an event to 
recruit employees for one type of job, 
and either outplacement assistance for 
up to 10 managers or an additional 
recruitment fair for all types of open 
positions. Companies such as The 
Dime Savings Bank of New York pay 
from $1,000 to $5,000 in membership 
fees and provide job openings for older 
workers. 

Why? 

The AAA decided to create the 
membership program to increase 
funding and their ability to serve older 
job-seekers who did not meet income 
requirements for government-funded 
programs. Staff realized that 125 busi- 
nesses attended their job fair and were 
seeking recruitment assistance. They 
decided the membership program 
would help meet recruitment needs 
and provide a meaningful way for 
business to support older workers. 
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"A by-product of this 
program is that we 
have developed a core 
group of businesses 
tJmt want to hire older 
W07'kej'S. Some com- 
pany representatives 
want to intennezu 
older workers once per 
month in our offices." 

— Sharon Perkins 
fonncrly with the New 
York City Dcpaiimcnt for 
the Aging 
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"Our keys to success 
are delivering the 
product — the business 
members get 
employees— (uid 
keeping members 
invested, staying close 
to them." 

— Sharon Perkins 
fonnerly with the New 
York City Department for 
the Aging 



How and when? 

Planning began in January, 1988, 
with a kick-off in June of the same 
year. The AAA held business focus 
groups to discuss membership and 
developed "packages" of services to 
offer as levels of membership. The 
AAA's business advisory comn'uttee 
v^as consulted throughout the devel- 
opment process and advised the AAA 
on membership price. Advisory com- 
mittee members arranged tv^o meet- 
ings with groups of major employers 
to pitch the membership program. 

Has it grown? 

Within one year of the kick-off, the 
AAA had 25 meniber companies. 
Twenty continued their membership 
the next year. Three declared Chapter 
11 bankruptcy. The AAA chose not to 
renew the membership of one organi- 
zation. Corporate members them- 
selves are now attempting to recruit 
additional companies. 

What resources ivere needed? 

The AAA devoted 65% of a project 
manager's time and 15% of the time of 
the employment program's manager 
to the membership program. These 
salaries were covered by grant funds. 
Four advisory coimdl members pro- 
vided consistent help in identifying 
prospect companies. Staff skills 
needed include marketing and sales 
expertise, familiarity with the private 
sector, strong communication skills, 
belief in the membership concept, and 
consistency in contacting members. 
Marketing material design was do- 
nated by members. The AAA also 
had established programs to be used 
to deliver membership services. 



What has it done for the agency? 

The AAA sees itself as benefiting 
from the new and enhanced ties with 
employers. The increased funding has 
helped train older job-seekers who do 
not qualify for government-funded 
programs. 

Challenges? 

The AAA set up a separate non- 
profit organization called "Fimd for 
Aging Services" which allows them to 
conduct this fee-for-service program. 
The AAA has recently faced the ques- 
tion, "How big do we want to be and 
what should we do with the resources 
we have gathered?" A related chal- 
lenge is that many member companies 
have constant needs for additional 
clerical workers. 

Does the network agency aho operate 
an employment program? 
Yes. 

Contact 
Lorraine Cortes-Vazquez 
Director 

Bureau of Program and Resource 

Development 
New York City Department for the 

Ag^g 
2 Lafayette Street 
New York, NY 10007 
(212) 577-7349 
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Greater Seattle Task Force on Older Worker Partnerships 

Members of the Task Force provided valuable information about older worker 
partnerships and reviewed drafts of this guidebook. We are grateful for their 
assistance. 



Jim Borden 
Director of Personnel 
Safeco Insurance Company 

Gene Brooks 
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